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THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Young Men’s Christian Association has become one of the 
most powerful and effective organizations in the world for the 
expression and cultivation of the spirit of Christianity. Its rise 
to strength, relatively slow in the first half of its existence, has 
in the last quarter-century been, especially in America, almost 
startlingly rapid. Prejudice has been overcome, the confidence 
alike of religious leaders and of men of wealth has been gained, 
splendid buildings have been erected, able men have been added to 
its staff, the field of its operations and the scope of its activities 
have been widened, until today it is known in every land, and is 
everywhere among the most notable and representative institutions 
of Christianity. It numbers among its officers, advocates, and 
supporters men of the highest eminence in political and financial 
life, and the sums willingly given to it every year for its work at 
home and abroad are reckoned not in thousands or hundreds of 
thousands, but in millions of dollars. 

If we seek the explanation of the phenomenal success of this 
movement we shall find it in part at least in the following facts: 
In the first place, the association has had great leaders, men of 
ability, energy, and persistence, but above all, of faith. With 
breadth of vision and splendid courage, they have planned great 
things, and their faith has been justified by the results achieved. 
This has been true, moreover, not only of the men in places of the 
highest responsibility, but of the subordinate officers also. The 
association has chosen its colonels and captains, as well as its 
generals, with great wisdom, and has rigorously demanded that 
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they justify their appointment by achieved results. No supposedly 
superhuman and irresistible call to the ministry has sufficed to put 
a man into the service of the association, or to keep him there in 
the face of failure to bring things to pass. 

In the second place, by ignoring those differences which separate 
the so-called evangelical denominations from one another the 
association has rallied to its support men of all denominations, and 
has succeeded in being not a divisive but a unifying force both in 
the home lands and in the Orient. 

In the third place, it has increasingly emphasized the expression 
of Christianity in deed rather than its formulation in creed, and 
in pursuance of this policy has sought to do good in all ways and 
to all men. It has virtually said to all men who passed by its 
doors, “‘Whoever you are and whatever your need or creed, we are 
here to the extent of our ability to help you, and we invite you to 
join us in helping others in a like catholic spirit.’”” So broad has 
been the platform, and so helpful has been its work that not only 
members of Protestant churches, but Catholics, Jews, members of 
no church, and adherents of the non-Christian religions of the East 
have given largely to the support of the association and have per- 
sonally shared in its work. Notable among many instances of 
this kind is the case of Mr. Julius Rosenwald, a Jewish merchant of 
Chicago, who besides having given liberally for the work of the 
association in Chicago has recently offered to contribute $25,000 
for the erection of a building for men of the colored race in any city 
in which $75,000 shall be given by others, a proposal of which 
five cities have already taken advantage. But scarcely less 
striking illustrations could be given of non-Christian men in India, 
China, and Japan, who, seeing the value of the association’s work, 
have given liberally in proportion to their means for the support 
of this avowedly Christian institution. 

But the very success of the association’s work has now brought 
it face to face with a difficult and important question. The asso- 
ciation had its birth not only within Christianity, but within the 
environment of distinctively orthodox and evangelical Christianity. 
It came into existence, moreover, in a time when the lines of dis- 
crimination, not only between Christianity and other religions, but 
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between evangelical Christian churches and all other Christian 
bodies, were sharply drawn. It is still somewhat surprising that 
a Hebrew or a Confucianist should give money for the promotion 
of a Christian association. But it would have been far more so 
when the association came into being, and in those days the friendli- 
ness of Christian sects one to another, which commonly prevails 
today, would have seemed to many actual infidelity to sacred truth. 
To the tolerant spirit that prevails today, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is in part indebted for its own prosperity, but it is also 
itself in no small part the cause of it. Its efforts to bring men 
together in common work have greatly helped them to forget their 
differences of opinion, losing sight of them in the mutual respect 
and liking which co-operation has produced. 

Arising when it did, it was natural that the association should 
define its conditions of full membership in terms directly or indi- 
rectly doctrinal. Having made the history which it has made, it 
is not less inevitable that it should now find itself confronted by 
the question whether it shall maintain that position, or, following 
the lines which it has made for itself, modify its conditions of mem- 
bership to correspond to the spirit which has more and more con- 
trolled its administration. 

The expedient of associate membership has done valuable 
service. But sooner or later some other status will have to be 
found for that large number of valued participators in its work 
whom the association has drawn to itself but who do not fulfil the 
conditions of membership as now defined. The association has 
chosen to be something more than a Christian sect, and cannot 
evade the results of its own success. 

There are undoubted difficulties in the way of substituting, as 
the condition of full membership in the association, any purely 
personal test, whether of creed or character, for the test of member- 
ship in an evangelical church, which has hitherto prevailed in the 
associations of this country. The impersonal test has undoubtedly 
contributed greatly to making the association a unifying instead 
of a divisive force. This advantage it’ can scarcely afford to 
forego. For we cannot but regard it as undesirable that this great 
body should cease to be the powerful unifying force in Christendom 
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which it has hitherto been, becoming in effect another competing 
church alongside of the Catholic and Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches that we already have. Undoubtedly, also, any propo- 
sition so to modify the constitution of the association as to give 
full place and privilege to all Christians alike would necessitate a 
consideration of the problem, What should be done in reference 
to non-Christians who contribute to the treasury of the association, 
and who are actually engaged in its work? It may become neces- 
sary to give larger place to the principle of local freedom already 
introduced to some extent. But no difficulties in the way of bring- 
ing Christians of all local and ecclesiastical names into one organi- 
zation, or of co-operating with men not Christian in name, however 
truly so in spirit, can long serve to justify the association in main- 
- taining a platform narrower than its name, or putting upon that 
name a definition defensible only on the premises of a conception 
of Christianity itself indefensibly narrow. 

The association has been a principal factor in creating the present 
trend toward harmony and co-operation of all the forces of Chris- 
tendom. In all the world it is today the most outstanding practical 
expression of the unity of Christendom and of the supremacy of 
character over formulated creed. Unless it will undo its own work 
and become a force in the opposite direction, it must speedily find 
a way by which all men who sincerely honor the name of Christ 
and desire to have a share in the realization of his ideals can work 
together in the association on equal terms. This is as clearly its 
duty today as was the inclusion of the members of all evangelical 
churches a century ago. 
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PAUL’S ESCHATOLOGY 


PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, PH.D. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


I. THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF PAUL’S THOUGHT 
Paul’s religion was grounded in eschatology. His hopes and 
motives in life, the passion and urgency of his religion, center in 
his conception of the future. Any thorough study of Paul’s 
religion should begin, not end, with the study of his eschatology. 
The religion in which Paul was reared also found its practical 


center in eschatology. Its center was the messianic hope, that 


heart of Judaism which, living and throbbing, sent the warm life- 
blood of a vital religion through the body of Jewish thought. 
Paul belonged to the Pharisaic school of Judaism, but we must 
remember that the Pharisee was not always a formalist. With all 
Paul’s self-accusation, he never charges himself with that. No 
one man ever stands alone in religion. His general point of view 
is always that of a social group. Even without the testimony of 
such books of deep devotion as the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon 
we should conclude that with many Pharisees the outward religious 
forms were the expression of a deep inward longing after God. 

Our first impulse is to interpret a phrase like “longing after 
God” in the sense of individual aspiration. Thus most of our 
Christian literature interprets it. This individual interpretation 
may take either one of two forms: the aspiration for God in 
heaven—an individual eschatology—or the aspiration for a mystical 
communion with God in the present life. Only a few are so filled 
with the social ideal that the phrase, “longing after God,” suggests 
first a desire that present society be so transformed as to express 
perfect righteousness. When a man expresses such a desire, he 
is usually called a socialist. 

The Jewish messianic hope, with its longing after God, was none 
of these aspirations, though it comes nearer to the last than to 
either of the others. Instead of being individually eschatological, 
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it was socially eschatological, a form of thought which the Christian 
church has scarcely known since the first century of its history. 
The pious Jew hoped to share in the messianic kingdom, but, if 
we may judge from either Jewish writings or the Pauline letters, 
his expectation centered less upon his individual pleasure in it than 
upon the glory of his nation. Paul represented the ideal pious 
Jew when he said, “I could wish that I myself were anathema from 
Christ for my brethren’s sake.” A large part of the great power 
which the messianic hope had in Judaism was beyond doubt due 
to the fact that it was not selfishly personal. It was national, social, 
expressing a solidarity which always makes religion a powerful 
human force. 

A great hope in religion always embodies itself in conceptions 
and pictures more or less definite in detail. The imagination 
refuses to lie quiet when the mind is filled with a glorious and vital 
anticipation. Soimagination had wrought upon the messianic hope. 
The results fall into two classes—conceptions and visions. 

The details of the messianic hope in pre-Pauline Judaism do 
not make a consistent system either in conceptions or in visions. 
This is not merely because the Hebrews were not system builders, 
but because the authoritative books of the religion were openly 
at variance with each other and with the current Jewish thought of 
the first Christian century. The picture of the future of the nation 
is not wholly a unity, and the future of the individual is vague and 
variant. In most of the books of the Old Testament individual 
destiny counts for little and is swallowed up in the destiny of the 
nation. There are frequent references to the belief in a shadowy 
life in Sheol, a life weak and not to be desired (Job 26:5; Isa. 
14:9-17), cut off even from knowledge of this world (Job 14:12,21), 
the abode of good men and evil men alike (I Sam. 28:19; Job 
3:17). This belief was an old pagan conception, akin to primitive 
beliefs in all parts of the world, and, for Israel, it always remained 
pagan. Jehovah was the God of the living and not of the dead, 
and the shades were never brought under his sway. ‘In Sheol 
who shall give thee thanks ?” (Ps. 6:5). ‘The dead praise not the 
Lord” (Ps. 115:17; see Isa. 38:18). Gradually this primitive idea 
of the shades vanished from Hebrew thought, for the divine drama 
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centered about the earth and the development of the destiny of 
Israel. But the more glorious that destiny, the more tragic was 
the problem of the individual. He might love and suffer much 
for his nation, but in the land of silence and the shadow of death 
no good would accrue to him for it. The social and political 
situation made the problem still more strenuous. The nations 
rode by in state and glory, while Israel bent its captive neck to the 
yoke. They poured insolent scorn on Jehovah, and Jehovah sat 
quiet, as though it were he and not the idols that was deaf and 
blind. Could Jehovah be ever indifferent to justice? Must not 
the future hold an answer to the riddle of righteousness? From 
this problem of justice arose the hope embodied in the doctrine 
of the resurrection. In the Old Testament, Ecclesiastes definitely 
rejects the hope. Twice it is clearly expressed, both times in late 
sections: Isa. 26:19;' Dan. 12:1-3. Those to whom this life has 
not brought just punishment or reward—not all men—will come 
back from Sheol, “the land of the dust,” and awake again to life; 
and so justice will at last be done. Further complications arise 
from the fact that Jewish belief did not cease development with 
the last canonical books. A great number of questions persistently 
demanded answer. Can one say that exact justice has ever been 
done in this life? If not, must not all men be raised if any are 
to be? Is the resurrection before or after the messianic age? 
How will the righteous be rewarded and the wicked punished ? 
Will the “day of Jehovah” be a definite judgment day? If so, 
is it before or after the messianic age? Will that age be temporary 
or endless? If temporary, what will come after it? Will the 
Messiah or Jehovah conduct the judgment? What will be the 
end of the unjust? Such questions as these still stood to be an- 
swered. The rise of Christianity falls in the time when variant 
answers were returned to most of these questions. 

The Jewish eschatology of this period is to be found most fully 
in the apocalyptic books. How far such books were influential 
in the rabbinical circles where Paul’s thought took form is an 
unsolved question. With their bizarre figures and their extrava- 


t Isa., chaps. 24-27, is one of the very late portions of the book, though the exact 
date is not easy to determine. 
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gant hopes, they do not seem to belong to the same class of thought 
as the rather cool reasoning of the rabbis, nor are they referred 
to in literature which comes from the rabbis, like the “Sayings of 
the Fathers” or the older parts of the Talmud. It has been 
questioned whether the rabbis did not look askance at them. Their 
fundamental ideas, however, are certainly the same as those which 
form the background of Pharisaic thought, and these general ideas, 
together with some particular features of the apocalyptic pictures, 
are found in the Pauline epistles. 

The following apocalyptic writings, outside the canon, preceded 
Paul’s epistles in time, and therefore may have been known to him: 
Enoch, usually known as the Ethiopic Enoch, from the language 
in which it has come to modern times, and divided into parts 
assigned to different dates: chaps. 1-36, 37-70, 72-90, 91-104, with 
various interpolations, as chaps. 70-71; the Slavonic Enoch; the 
Book of Jubilees; the Assumption of Moses. The following 
positions taken by the writers of these books on some of the eschato- 
logical details will show how far this subject was from being a 
unity in Paul’s day. The varieties here represented are probably 
by no means all that could be found in Paul’s Jewish environment, 
did we know it better. 

The state after death—The good and evil receive rewards and 
punishments even before the resurrection, Enoch, chaps. 1-36; 
the wicked are punished immediately after death, and do not 
share in the resurrection, Enoch, chaps. go-104; the righteous enter 
upon blessedness immediately after death, Jubilees. 

Events preceding the end of the age.—Evil will become stronger, 
then God will appear in person and overturn the wicked, Enoch, 
chaps. 83-90; the righteous will slay the wicked, Enoch, chaps. 
go-104; evil will become stronger, Enoch, chaps. 37-70; great 
and bitter evils will come upon the righteous, then Israel will turn 
to God and enjoy long life and peace, Jubilees. 

The resurrection.—Of all Israel, both good and bad, Enoch, 
chaps. 1-36; of righteous Israelites only, Enoch, chaps. 83-90; 
of all Israel but no others, Enoch, chaps. 37-70; not bodily but 
spiritual, Enoch, chaps. g1-104, Assumption of Moses, Slavonic 
Enoch; no resurrection, but immortality at death, Jubilees. 
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The judgment.—Before the messianic age, Enoch, chaps. 1-36; 
after the messianic age, Enoch, chaps. 71-104, Slavonic Enoch; 
administered by the Messiah, only in Enoch, chaps. 37-70, in 
other writings, by God himself. 

The Messiah—No Messiah, Enoch, chaps. 1-36, Jubilees, 
Assumption of Moses, Slavonic Enoch; appears after the judg- 
ment and has no special function, Enoch, chaps. 83-90; a spiritual, 
supernatural being, who overcomes evil, judges men and angels, 
inaugurates and rules over the messianic age, Enoch, chaps. 31-70. 

The messianic kingdom.—Earthly, centered at Jerusalem, 
eternal, the gentiles converted, Enoch, chaps. 1-36; in a heavenly 
Jerusalem, Enoch, chaps. 83-90; eternal, in a new heaven and 
earth, only for Israel, Enoch, chaps. 37-70; temporal, on this 
earth, Enoch, chaps. g1-104, Jubilees, Assumption of Moses, 
Slavonic Enoch. 

There is something extremely modern in this variety of pres- 
entation. Much the same thing meets the student of any subject 
which is taking shape in the present day. He can sympathize 
with the young rabbi Saul, if that student in Jerusalem ever conned 
the rolls of these books. Variety in any age, however, does not 
create hopeless confusion so long as a unified point of view lies 
behind it. It is doubtful if the apocalyptic differences disturbed 
Paul’s pre-Christian thought any more than the differences of 
science or of economics disturb the thought of the modern student, 
living in the progressive atmosphere of the modern world. The 
important thing is always the point of view, the general attitude 
toward the world and life. In the age of Paul, the attitude was 
the same, whether expressed in apocalyptic pictures or in rabbinical 
reasoning; apocalypse only brings it to view somewhat more 
clearly. Its first element is a contrast between God and the world. 
The world is evil. It cannot be made good except by overthrow 
and reconstruction. Revolution, not evolution, is the key to 
the world’s history. Evil now rules the world, and God sits by and 
allows it, reserving his power for the present, while evil waxes 
stronger and stronger. The second element is an abiding optimism. 
God cannot allow evil wholly to triumph. When evil becomes 
so strong that it will seem almost to have won the battle, God will 
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suddenly overthrow it. The right will finally triumph, not by the 
power of man, but by the might of the omnipotent God. This 
element furnishes the basis for a great inspiration to faith. The 
third element is the issue in practical life. The faithful man must 
not despair, for evil is only temporary; nor must he attempt to 
force the overthrow of evil, for God himself will overthrow it in 
his own time. It is man’s part to wait patiently and hold faith in 
God. That is no task for a moral.weakling. It requires all the 
strength religion can produce to hold men to an abiding faith in 
God when everything seems to combine to throw discredit upon 
his power. 


These were the religious preconceptions in which Paul was’ 


trained. They are different in some respects from the precon- 
ceptions of modern religion. We are not dualists. We assume 
the world to be a universe, with a single purpose running through 
it. History and God are not at variance. Rather is history the 
manifestation of God in the development of men. Nor does evil 
seem to most of us to be growing stronger. History is evolution, not 
revolution, and the giant wrongs of the world will need no sharp, 
final blow by supernatural power for their overthrow. To appre- 
ciate the position of the Jew we must reverse our easy optimistic 
views of history and think how it would seem to hold our belief 
in the final triumph of right by means of the dead lift of faith. 

Now think of Paul, holding, by the sheer will power of faith, 
this hope for a final triumph of good in a dimly distant future, 
suddenly brought to face, in what he believed to be a real personal 
interview, with a man believed by some to be the Messiah, but 
formerly held by Paul to be no better than an impostor. The 
man had died, and his disciples claimed that God had raised him 
from the dead and thereby confirmed him as the Messiah. And 
now this man appears to him. His only conclusion can be that 
the disciples are right, and the man is the Messiah. We are not 
now concerned with the explanation of the vision on the way to 
Damascus. We are trying to look at it from Paul’s own point of 
view. 

This event affected the eschatology of Paul in three ways. 
First, it brought the final triumph of God over evil very near, and 
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so made it both vivid and dominant in his thought. If the Messiah 
had already appeared on earth, the final and triumphant mani- 
festation could not be far distant. ‘‘Maranatha,” “The Lord 
cometh,” is henceforward Paul’s watchword in common with 
other Christians. Second, it laid strong emphasis upon the resur- 
rection of Christ and of believers. The thought of Paul centers 
about the resurrection life much more than the thought of any of 
the gospel writers. Third, it gave a starting-point to vivid, 
almost pictorial speculations about the nature of the resurrection 
body, and made the doctrine not an abstraction, but a concrete, 
living reality. 

This, then, is the groundwork of Paul’s eschatology; largely the 
fundamental religious conceptions of Judaism, only modified so 
far as was necessary by the belief that Jesus was the Messiah. 

We may conclude from what is said above that Paul began 
his Christian career with the following fundamental eschatological 
conceptions: (1) Jesus is the Messiah. (2) The Messiah will come 
again soon, to inaugurate his kingdom. (3) That kingdom will 
be one of triumph and glory for the Messiah and his people. (4) 
The time preceding it will grow worse and worse till the end. (5) 
The final triumph of God will be the overthrow of evil in a whirl- 
wind of supernatural power. (6) The messianic age will be accom- 
panied, at either its beginning or its end, by a divine judgment 
upon all living men. (7) The righteous dead will be raised with 
visible bodily forms, but not necessarily with material substance, 
and share in the messianic triumph. 

We notice again the social rather than individual character of 
this messianic hope. Its center is not an individual immortal life, 
but a glorious community of the followers of the Messiah. Nor 
did the hope take speculative form. We cannot presume to say 
what were Paul’s assumptions at the beginning of his Christian 
career as to the duration of the messianic kingdom; its place, whether 
earthly or heavenly; the intermediate state of the righteous dead; 
the problem of the resurrection of the wicked, or the duration of 
their punishment. The ideas which we thay assume he had were 
not speculative, but practical, and adapted to make the basis of 
a living religious hope. 
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The student of Paul’s eschatology should always remember 
that we have, properly speaking, no Pauline theology, but only 
inferences drawn from certain letters, written, not for speculative, 
but for practical and ethical purposes. We shall expect, therefore, 
to find only a fragmentary and incomplete system of theology. 
We can never tell whether such a system represents the whole 
of Paul’s thought on any subject. His religion is always more 
fully represented than his theology. 

Paul’s use of “the Kingdom” is mostly future. See I Cor. 
6:9; 15:24, 50; Gal. 5:21; Eph. 5:5; Col. 4:11; I Thess. 2:12; 
II Thess. 1:5. Only three times (Rom. 14:17; I Cor. 4:20; Col. 
1:13) does it seem to be used of the present. Paul’s independence 
of Christ’s formal teaching is seen in this reversal of uses; for with 
Christ the kingdom was more often present than future. To 
Paul, Christianity was a confident expectation of the glorious 
messianic kingdom whose hope had come to be so important in 


later Judaism. 
2. WORLD HISTORY 


The Pauline writings present two definite statements of world 
history, II Thess., chap. 2, and Rom., chap. 11. They differ from 
each other so radically as to have produced a belief, very wide- 
spread fifty years ago, that II Thess. could not be Pauline. Present 
scholarship, with perhaps greater appreciation of human flexibility, 
is more inclined to solve the problem by allowing a change of 
emphasis or, if necessary, even of point of view, under the shifting 
circumstances of Paul’s life. II Thess. 2:1-12 is the most concise 
presentation of apocalyptic ideas in the New Testament. The 
movements of history it presents are threefold: The abolition of 
some present “power that restrains”; the exaltation of a power 
that is evil; the supernatural overthrow of this power at the 
coming of the Messiah. The general conception of the course of 
future history is clear. There will be a growing evil which will 
culminate in deceit of men and blasphemy of God before the 
Messiah comes. The Jewish sources of this conception are also clear. 
Behind the apocalyptic books stands the ideal conflict of ‘Gog 
of the land of Magog,” distant and terrible tribes from Scythia, 
which came to be the types of the forces of evil (Ezek., chaps. 
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38-39). Whether the Babylonian dragon myth also stands behind 
this ideal figure of the enemy of God is of less concern.? It would 
not be surprising if it did, for tales travel widely in religion and are 
sometimes found in most unexpected quarters, as when Buddha 
appears as St. Josaphat in the Christian list of saints. 

The details of the picture are obscure. Paul attempts no 
explanation, but only reminds the Thessalonians of what he has 
already told them orally (vs. 5). The details concern two problems: 
Who is “the lawless one”? What is the power which now “re- 
strains” the lawless one? Both the lawless one and the restraining 
power are now in existence (vs. 7). The lawless one is not yet 
revealed, his existence is hidden, or latent in some other movement. 
The revelation will be connected with an apostasy, a word only 
used in the New Testament and the Septuagint, meaning depart- 
ing from Jehovah (see Acts 21:21; Jer. 2:19; I Macc. 2:15). With 
this meaning agrees the term, “‘ The lawless one,’’ and the prediction 
that he will occupy (in fact or in figure) the temple of God. It is 
difficult to think of these terms as expressing anything except a 
Jewish origin for the “lawless one,” and, on the other hand, it is 
almost as difficult to think of Paul as supposing that the mono- 
theistic Jews would be led away by one who asserted himself to 
be God (vs. 9). How can this be a false Messiah, for the Messiah 
was not God in Jewish estimation? It seems impossible now to 
recover with any certainty the exact picture which Paul had in 
mind when he used these terms of vague meaning. The important 
thing is after all the general conception, and that is clear. Evil 
will lift itself up, will lead many astray and will seem to gain the 
seat of God himself, and the germ of this evil is already in the 
world. In Paul’s mind was the idea concerning the increase of 
evil before the coming of the Messiah which led to the Jewish term, 
“the birth pangs of the Messiah.” 

Some power now holds back this development of evil. It must 
be removed before “the lawless one’’ can flaunt his defiance 
openly. That this power is the Roman Empire seems most 
probable. To Paul, the Roman Empire was the protector, not 
the assailant, of the church. Its officers had always protected 


2 See Bousset, The Legend of Antichrist, for a full statement of this dragon myth. 
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him. He could not have appreciated the fierce hate of Rome which 
stirred the writer of Rev., chaps. 17,18. Why, then, did he think 


that Rome, great and imposing as its imperial power must have 
seemed to Paul, who had wandered for years within its borders, 
would fall, and that speedily? The only answer which one can 
give is the strength of the Jewish expectation of a tremendous 
force of evil opposing and persecuting the people of God. 

A little later Rome herself, in her persecution of the Christians, 
fulfilled this expectation. As yet Paul saw no signs of such opposi- 
tion in Rome. The empire, therefore, must give way to another 
power. It seems like an expectation in the light of a preconceived 
idea. Jewish thought held that before the appearance of the 
messianic kingdom a power of evil must develop, severely trying 
the souls of the people of God, and Paul could not lay aside the 
idea. If this seems an insufficient reason for a religious con- 
ception, it is well to consider how many people hold religious ideas 
on the same basis. Remember, too, that this idea had much real 
religious value to the Jew. It called out his faith and courage and 
bound him closer to his God. Such ideas are not laid aside without 
good reasons and Christianity had presented no reason whatever 
to Paul for his abandonment of this conception. 

If Paul carries over common Jewish thought in his idea of the 
future, he adds a distinctly Christian element in the idea of the 
time when this hope will be realized. When the disciples asked 
Jesus, according to the story in the Acts, ‘‘Wilt thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?” they expressed an expectation 
which lived in Christian minds as long as Christianity was Jewish 
and messianic. As soon as the Jews were ready for him the 
Messiah would come. I Thess. expresses the hope that this will 
take place in the lifetime of some of the readers—‘‘We,”’ said 
Paul, ‘“‘shall be caught up in the clouds.” His historical prospect 
in II Thess. is not designed to contradict it, but only so to modify 
the Thessalonian interpretation that they shall not think of the 
Lord’s coming as imminent (12:2). The Thessalonian Christians 

3If we could be sure, which we cannot, that the apocalyptic discourse in 
Mark, chap. 13, and parallels, represented in all respects Christ’s teaching, we should 


be obliged to question whether Paul’s conception did not rest in part on Jesus’ own 
teaching; cf. Mark 13:5-8, 21-23. 
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seem to have thought of the time in terms of days and weeks. 


Paul thought of it in terms of years, but not of generations nor 
centuries. This was, we repeat, not Paul’s idea only. He had 
taken it over bodily from his Christian comrades. Such an idea 
may always receive modification, sometimes unconsciously, with- 
out affecting the main contents of a system of thought. 

On this subject, then, Paul repeated two thoughts, one Jewish 
and one Christian, and added to neither anything which we can 
be sure was his own. 

In a writing some years later he presents another plan of 
world-history. In Rom. 11:25—32 he expresses a confident belief 
in the bringing in of the gentiles to be followed by a gathering of 
all Israel, so that gentile and Jew alike shall be included in the 
messianic kingdom. There are Jewish elements in this belief. 
That all purified Israel should be in the messianic kingdom was 
the common hope from the days of the prophets (Isa. 64:1-5; 
Zech. 13:9). Paul does not mean that every Israelite will be a 
member of the kingdom. He is dealing in terms of the nation as 
a whole. Nor is the idea that the gentiles shall share the kingdom 
entirely new, even though the more usual prophetic thought was 


‘that the gentiles should be subjects of glorified Israel, and the 


apocalyptic thought was that the gentiles should be utterly de- 
stroyed. The broader and more humane idea is found in Isa. 
2:1-4 and occurs occasionally in the writings of Judaism, as Psalms 
of Solomon 17:33-35, ‘‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and make it 
holy even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations may 
come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as gifts 
her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her.” Paul, writing to the partly 
gentile Roman church, naturally turned to this form of the mes- 
sianic hope. One thing seems to be entirely new. It is the relation 
between the rejection of Christ by the Jews and the entrance of 
the gentiles into the messianic kingdom. That grew out of his 
own experiences. As a matter of fact, the rejection of Christianity 
by the Jews had opened the door to the gentiles. The stories of 
Acts, even allowing something for a schematic presentation of 
facts, show beyond question that the Jewish rejection caused 
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Christian missionaries to turn to the gentiles. Paul already saw 
that without the Jewish rejection the gentile churches would not 
have been founded. Had Jesus been accepted by the Jewish nation 
as the Messiah the religion of Jesus would never, so far as we can 
see, have penetrated into the gentile world, and his name today 
would be as little known to European civilization as the name of 
Bar Cochba. The Jewish rejection was, so Paul reasoned, but 
making more glorious the messianic kingdom which the Jewish 
prophets foretold. This conception must have been a great 
encouragement to Paul. A strong man may be able to hold faith 
in the wisdom and goodness of God when he is unable to see any 
outlook for good in the course of present history, but even a strong 
fagth is made easier and more triumphant when it is able to see 
that its pathway leads toward the heights. For the timid Jewish 
Christian, the Jewish rejection of Jesus must have seemed the 
hardest thing to bear. This bold speculation of Paul, based as it 
was 9n the present facts of history, flanked the enemies’ strongest 
position, captured its stoutest citadel. Paul had read the plans 
of God in the revelations of passing history. It is no wonder that 
he ends with a doxology, ‘‘O the depths of the riches both of the 

wisdom and the knowledge of God!” 

This passage in Romans seems to belong to a different sphere 
of thought from that in II Thess. It has no characteristics of 
apocalyptic. It conceives history as evolution, not revolution. 
It seems to have no place for the culmination of evil in the reign 
of the “lawless one.”” Not a triumph of evil, but a triumph of 
good is the prelude to the messianic kingdom. The two con- 
ceptions may not be quite mutually exclusive, but they belong to 
different spheres of thought. 

Quite as difficult to harmonize is the matter of time. I Thess. 
puts the coming of the messianic kingdom within this generation. 
It is difficult to see how Paul could conceive of the wide spread of 
Christianity in the gentile world, then its conquest of Judaism, 
as within this brief time, but evidently he did, for to the end of 
his writings, even when he himself no longer desired to be alive 
at Christ’s coming (Phil. 1:22 f.), he exhorts to faithfulness because 
of the shortness of the time (Phil. 4:5). It is not necessary to 
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suppose, as do some,‘ that Paul had definitely changed his opinions 
on this subject. Doubtless his mind had changed its emphasis. 
Doubtless we, looking at the two passages from outside, find it 
impossible to reconcile them. But is the modern man, engaged 
in active promotion of causes, always wholly consistent in his 
opinion? The real situation seems to be this: Two systems of 
thought about future history were in Paul’s mind. One was the 
traditional apocalyptic system, which also had been taken over 
bodily by the Christian leaders (see Mark, chap. 13, and the Book 
of Revelation). The other was the outcome of his own study of 
the prophets, coupled with his experience and observation of the 
course of gospel progress. The modern world is full of like com- 
pounds of tradition and experience, quite as much at variance, 
but held without recognition of their incongruity. Nowhere are 
such combinations of ideas more common than in religion, and 
especially in times of transition. Shall we not allow Paul also to 
have been a man subject to the universal mental qualities of 
human kind? No man in times of transition escapes contra- 
dictions. We find them in Luther and Calvin, as well as in lesser 
men. Paul wasa stout reasoner, but his mind was not a mechanical 
logic machine devoid of human qualities. On more than one point 
his opinions were not completely systematized. 


4 See Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, pp. 397 ff. 


[To be concluded in the September ‘Biblical World ”’| 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITERS’ INTERPRETATION 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


Old Testament phraseology is frequently reproduced in the 
New Testament. A glance at Westcott and Hort’s, or Nestle’s, 
Greek New Testament, where these borrowed words are printed in 
special type, shows one the wide extent of this influence. Accord- 
ing to one count there are 78 formal quotations in Paul’s writings, 
46 in the Synoptic Gospels, 28 in Hebrews, 23 in Acts, 12 in the 
Gospel of John, and about a dozen in the remaining books.’ The less 
formal use of Scripture is also extensive. The Book of Revelation, 
for example, though it gives no explicit citations, is saturated with 
Old Testament phraseology. Throughout the New Testament 
there is a similar coloring, affecting not only the language but 
also the thought of the new faith. Reflection upon Scripture seems 
to have been an integral factor in primitive Christian thinking. 

The New Testament writers’ attitude toward the Old Testa- 
ment was essentially the same as that of their Jewish contempo- 
raries.? These books were believed to contain an explicit revelation 
of the divine will not only for Israel but also for Christians. God 
who had thus spoken in times past through the mouth of his 
servants still spoke by the written records, if only the writings 
were properly interpreted. Naturally Christians held that they 
alone, through their faith in Christ, had come into possession of the 
key to all true scriptural exposition; so they turned with full con- 
fidence to the ancient records as the final court of appeal in religious 
matters. 

It is true that Christianity, at least in its earliest period, was 
not so emphatically a book-religion as was contemporary Judaism. 

t Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 391 f. 


2 Cf. “The Scribes’ Interpretation of the Old Testament,” Biblical World, July, 
IgII. 
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The ecstatic experiences of the Christians gave them a sense of 
authoritative insight and spiritual elevation not shared by the 
ordinary interpreter. The result, however, was not any rejection 
of the Old Testament’s authority, but a bold and free exposition 
of its teaching to make it support the special tenets of the new faith. 
Even in the case of Paul, whose controversy with the legalists 
might conceivably have resulted for him in a depreciation of the 
Old Testament, confidence in the divine origin and authority of the 
Scriptures remains unshaken. ‘‘The law is holy, and the command- 
ment is holy and righteous and good”’ (Rom. 7:12). “‘Whatsoever 
things were written beforetime were written for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the scriptures we might 
have hope” (Rom. 15:4). It is not for the ox that God cared 
when he spoke in Deuteronomy about not muzzling the ox which 
treads out the grain, rather ‘‘saith he it assuredly for our sake”’ 
(I Cor. 9:9 f.). 

Thus Christians took over the Old Testament without robbing 
it of the prestige it held in Judaism. This was a natural procedure, 
since the original setting of Christianity was thoroughly Jewish. 
The ultimate outcome also was that Christianity became pro- 
nouncedly the religion of a book. Even in the New Testament 
period it has become essentially such. Paul’s repeated assertion 
that these things were written “for our sake” (Rom. 4:23 f.; 15:4; 
I Cor. 9:9 f.; 10:6, 11), the way in which the evangelists find 
Jesus’ career foreshadowed in the prophets, the fulfilments of 
Scripture which are seen in the history of the early church as given 
in the Book of Acts, in fact the attitude of the New Testament 
writers in general, attest the early existence of the notion that 
the Old Testament was even for Christians a most valuable 
expression of the divine will. These were sacred books, inspired 
of God, profitable for teaching, reproof, correction, and instruction, 
and able to make men ‘‘wise unto salvation” (II Tim. 3:15 f.). 
By prophecy in particular were men enlightened as by a “lamp 
shining in a dark place,” so believers turned with all confidence 
to the past since they held that ‘‘no prophecy ever came by the 
will of man, but men spake from God being moved by the Holy 
Spirit”’ (II Peter 1:19 ff.). 
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There is scarcely a book of the present Old Testament with which 
the New Testament writers do not show an acquaintance, either in 
direct quotations or in passing allusions and incidental similarities 
in words and thought. Occasional use is also made of books that 
did not attain canonical standing, as well as of legends circulating 
in popular tradition. The Book of Enoch is explicitly cited in 
Jude, vs. 14, and the same work seems to be the source of informa- 
tion for the statement in Jude, vs. 6, about the angels “kept in 
everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day.’’ Reference to Michael and the devil disputing about the 
body of Moses (Jude, vs. 9) probably is derived from the Assump- 
tion of Moses. The mention in Heb. 11:37 of ancient worthies 
‘“‘sawn asunder”’ seems to be derived from a Jewish midrash about 
the martyrdom of Isaiah. In fact Jewish legends, supplementing 
Old Testament narratives, were taken over in several instances by 
New Testament writers. Paul adopts the tradition about the rock 
following the wandering Israelites in the wilderness (I Cor. 10:4). 
The idea of the angels’ mediation in the giving of the law appears 
in Gal. 3:19; Acts. 7:53; Heb. 2:2. The biblical ‘three years” 
for the duration of the famine in Elijah’s day becomes ‘‘three years 
and six months” in Luke 4:25 and James 5:17. Salmon who is 
mentioned in the Old Testament merely as the father of Boaz, 
is said in Matt. 1:5 to have had Rahab as his wife. Further in- 
formation about Moses’ acquaintance with Egyptian learning is 
found in Acts 7:22, and the names of two Egyptian sorcerers who 
withstood Moses are given in II Tim. 3:8. 

In thus drawing upon Jewish midrashim to supplement Scrip- 
ture, the New Testament writers show how closely they followed 
in the footsteps of their Jewish predecessors. Indeed the general 
interests of the early Christian interpreter and the results of his 
work are more Jewish in type than one might at first imagine. 
To be sure, Christians had an entirely new interest at heart—they 
were not concerned primarily to enforce the law of Moses and the 
traditions of the teachers. But their method of emphasizing the 
supreme significance of Jesus and his work was not so very different 


3 According to Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, vi, n. 1, Obad., Ezra, Neh., 
and Esther are the only books to which the New Testament contains no allusions. 
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from the method of the Jews in setting forth the exemplary and 
inspiring qualities of Israel’s ancient worthies. The literary form 
of the New Testament narrative has many points of likeness to the 
haggadic midrashim. Harking back to the ancients as examples 
for later generations and emphasis upon the fulfilment of prophecy 
are characteristic both of Judaism and Christianity. The pres- 
ervation and elaboration of Jesus’ discourses for the instruction 
of believers went on side by side with a similar custom in Judaism 
of referring to great teachers in Israel. The repetition of pro- 
verbial sayings, the explanation of hidden meanings, and the use 
of parables are familiar features in the Jewish as well as in the Chris- 
tian thought. The work of the New Testament interpreter cor- 
responds in a striking way with the description in Ecclus. 39:1 ff. 
of the duties of the ideal scribe: ‘‘He will seek out the wisdom of 
all the ancients, and will be occupied in prophecies. He will keep 
the discourse of the men of renown, and will enter in amidst the 
subtleties of parables. He will seek out the hidden meaning of 
proverbs, and be conversant in the dark sayings of parables.” 
The exact content of the New Testament writers’ “Bible’’ is 
not known tous. They were familiar with the threefold division of 
the Jewish canon—the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings 
(Psalms); but it is not likely that they concerned themselves with 
critical questions regarding the exact limits of canonicity. It was 
more in agreement with their free and spontaneous spirit to appro- 
priate whatever suited their purpose. This free play of personal 
preference is evident even from a comparison between different 
Christian writers. The evangelists show a strong bias in favor 
of the Prophets and the Psalms. On the other hand, Paul and the 
author of Hebrews cite mainly from the Pentateuch; while the 
uncanonical Book of Enoch has largely influenced Jude and per- 
haps to some extent Revelation. Again, the first part of the Epis- 
tle of James draws its Old Testament language mostly from the 
Pentateuch, but in the second part the Prophets and the Psalms 
are more frequently used. Then there is also a wide range in the 
choice of quotations and allusions even when two authors are 
selecting their material from the same general field. For example 
the first and the fourth evangelists are each especially interested 
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to make it clear that Jesus fulfilled Old Testament prophecy, yet 
in the type of prophecy which each selects and in the manner of 
detecting the fulfilment these writers differ considerably. Thus 
it appears that each New Testament writer quoted from such books 
and such portions of the Old Testament as suited his particular 
purpose. 

Nor did the Christians trouble themselves with critical textual 
problems. The great majority of citations are evidently taken 
from the Septuagint. This is true even where the writer, as in 
Paul’s case, may have been able to read the original Hebrew, and 
where he probably would have found some variations between the 
Hebrew and the Greek texts. Aramaic seems to have been the 
language of the early Christian community in Jerusalem (Acts 
6:1), so that in some parts of the gospel tradition Old Testament 
quotations may have passed through Aramaic into Greek; but our 
present gospels are genuinely Greek compositions written by men 
whose Bible was the Septuagint. Thus this version not only most 
naturally supplied the Old Testament renderings, but it also 
became in some instances a kind of literary model for Christian 
compositions (e.g., Luke 1:5 ff.). In general, then, it was the 
Greek Old Testament which the New Testament writers inter- 
preted. But we cannot imagine that they took pains, as moderns 
do, to obtain a critically accurate text, and it is even probable 
that often they freely quoted or paraphrased from memory.‘ 

The special interests which the authors of the New Testament 
seek to make Scripture serve are not only instructive, but also 
determine to some extent the interpretative methods employed. 
Its ordinary use both in private life and public worship to stimu- 
late personal piety was naturally inherited from Judaism by 
Christianity. The distinctive thing in Christian usage was the 
scriptural argument of the new apologetic. The early believers, 
being themselves Jews, instinctively turned to the Old Testament 
for the constructive materials of their new theology. Moreover 
they must draw their arguments from this source if they hoped 
to combat successfully their Jewish opponents. If the new faith 


4Cf. Mark 1:2 f., where a combination of Mal. 3:1 and Isa. 40:3 is cited as from 
“Tsaiah the prophet.”’ Matt. 27:9 cites Zech. 11:13 as from “Jeremiah.” 
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was not “scriptural”’ it could not be true, but if it could be shown 
to be “scriptural” then it must be true.. This was the stress point 
for primitive Christian thought. 

Accordingly we find Paul sometimes deducing a labored argu- 
ment from Scripture in support of special phases of his belief, 
while at other times he drives home a point by a forceful Old 


- Testament phrase. Emphasis upon the atoning worth of Jesus’ 


death and belief in his resurrection on the third day are fortified 
by reference to ‘“‘the Scriptures.”” The doctrine of justification 
by faith is given an elaborate scriptural support in the letters to 
the Galatians and to the Romans. In a similar fashion the gentile 
mission is defended, and various phases of Christian thought and 
activity are stimulated through the use of Old Testament words. 


- Christ’s supremacy and the ultimate triumph of the Christian 


faith are also scripturally assured. In much the same manner the 
writer of Hebrews not only elaborates and defends the main items 
in his theology, but also encourages his readers to patient endurance 
amid the trying experiences of life. Paul and the author of Hebrews 
do not stand alone in this free use of the Old Testament to enlarge 
upon both the doctrinal and the practical phases of Christianity. 
Indeed the custom was probably quite general, as Christian leaders 
found it necessary to indoctrinate and encourage their fellow- 
believers. 

In the gospel narratives, Old Testament language is found 
to serve several special purposes. At the time of Jesus’ baptism, 
and again on the occasion of his transfiguration, God speaks in 
the language of scripture. It also furnishes material for the collo- 
quy between Jesus and Satan in the temptation incident. Fur- 
thermore, many of Jesus’ most solemn and forceful pronouncements 
are reproductions of Old Testament phrases, which perhaps accounts 
for the occasional difficulty in understanding these utterances. 
The ring of holy writ may sometimes have been prized above 
perspicuity. Jesus declares in the words of Isaiah that he has 
been endowed with the spirit to preach the gospel to the poor. 
The beatitudes are expressed in the thought and phrasing of Old 
Testament passages. Jesus, in pronouncing against divorce, cites 
Gen. 1:27, and affirms his belief in the resurrection by repeating 
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a verse from the ‘‘book of Moses.’”’ The question of the Messiah’s 
Davidic sonship is propounded in the language of Ps. 110, and just 
what Jesus meant is still a problem. Zech. 13:7 is made the basis 
of a prediction that Jesus’ followers will be “offended” by his 
death, and his final exclamation on the cross is the repetition of a 
picturesque expression from Ps. 22:1. 

Thus Old Testament phraseology served to enrich the incidental 
and descriptive details of gospel narrative. But in addition to 
this it proved an efficient instrument in the evangelists’ own 
argument for the messianic significance of Jesus. The Gospel of 
Mark opens with two prophetic passages cited to show that John 
the Baptist’s work was preparatory to the Messiah’s advent. 
Matthew and Luke carry this argument from scripture back into 
their accounts of the birth and childhood of Jesus and of John. 
In the story of Jesus’ life the first evangelist especially points out 
particulars in which certain prophecies have come to explicit 
fulfilment (1:23; 2:15, 18, 23; 4:15, 16; 8:17; 12:18-21; 13:35; 
21:5; 27:9, 10). Though the other gospel writers are less definite 
in noting the points of correspondence between Jesus’ career and 
Old Testament predictions, it is clear that they all assent to the 
principle. In Acts scriptural support is also given for belief in the 
messianic character of the primitive Christian community. 

Indeed it may be questioned whether the New Testament 
writers did not go so far in their use of the Old Testament as to make 
it virtually one of their sources in writing the history of Jesus and 
the community. This has evidently been the case with the first 
evangelist in one instance. In describing the preparation for the 
entry into Jerusalem, Mark 11:2 records that Jesus sent his dis- 
ciples after a certain colt on which he wished to ride. In Matt. 
21:2 the narrative of Mark has been combined with a free citation 
from Zech. 9:9: ‘‘Tell ye the daughter of Zion, behold thy king 
cometh unto thee meek and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt 
the foal of an ass.” The first evangelist, overlooking the Hebrew 
parallelism, thought two animals were intended—the ass and the 
colt—and the Markan narrative was therefore changed to make 
it conform to this interpretation of the passage from Zech. To 
what extent this principle of adjusting Christian tradition to suit 
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Old Testament passages affected the final form of gospel tradition 
cannot now be determined, but that it exerted some influence is 
beyond question. 

Nor is it impossible that some items in the tradition may have 
been very largely colored by, if indeed they did not originate in, 
an Old Testament source. It seems strange, for instance, that 
Jesus, who by word and deed so clearly showed his interest in the 
welfare of all needy men, should announce that his parables were 
intended to hide his message from his hearers (Mark 4:12; cf. Isa. 
6:9 f.); or that he who so emphasized love should declare his 
mission to be ‘‘to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter in law against her 
mother in law; and a man’s foes shall be they of his own household”’ 
(Matt. 10:35 ff.; cf. Micah 7:6). But a Christian who read the 
corresponding Old Testament passages in the light of experiences 
in the apostolic age might readily infer that they were genuine 
foreshadowings of the history. Hence it was only natural that 
Jesus should be credited with this same keenness of vision to detect 
the import of significant Old Testament prophecies. Perhaps a 
more striking instance of the use of the Old Testament as a “‘source”’ 
is to be seen in the account of Jesus’ infancy as given by Matthew. 
Here the thought of each paragraph revolves about an Old Testa- 
ment citation as its center (1:23; 2:6, 15, 18). 

The methods of interpretation illustrated in the New Testament 
vary somewhat with different writers, but in the main they are the 
same as those employed by the scribes. With the Christians 
interpretation was less ‘‘professional,’’ yet its methods show the 
same free handling of the text, the same disregard for the original 
historical setting and meaning, the same looseness in logic, and to 
a slight extent the same tendency to become artificial which charac- 
terized Jewish interpretation. A few illustrations will make this 
point clear. 

The passage from Isa. 40:3, applied by the synoptists to John 
the Baptist (Mark 1:3; Matt. 3:3; Luke 3:4), reads in the Sep- 
tuagint: ‘‘A voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make ye ready 
the way of the Lord, make straight the paths of our God.” As 
the context in Isaiah shows, this is a description of a preparation for 
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Israel’s return to Palestine from the captivity in Babylonia. God 
is represented as leading his people back to the Holy Land, all 
obstacles having been removed. But the absence of any messianic 
reference in the original passage does not trouble the evangelists. 
The words, apart from the context, lend themselves quite readily 
to this thought, so the original meaning is ignored in order that the 
passage may be used of John. This has necessitated a change of 
the clause ‘“‘make straight the paths of our God”’ into “make 
straight his paths,” since it is for Jesus’ coming that John is pre- 
paring and Christians in the synoptists’ day could call Jesus 
“Lord” but had not yet come to speak of him as ‘‘God.”’ Simi- 
larly Mal. 3:1 (in the Septuagint), “‘I send my messenger and he 
shall prepare a way before me,’”’ becomes “I send my messenger 
before thee, who shall prepare thy way” (Mark 1:2; Matt. 
11:10; Luke 7:27). In the original God was speaking about his 
own coming ‘‘unto his temple.” The gospel writers, in order to 
make use of the passage for their purpose, had to disregard the 
original context and change the person of the pronoun from first 
to second. The list of such examples might be greatly increased. 

The inference drawn from a scriptural citation is sometimes 
very doubtful, judged from the standpoint of strict logic. To 
illustrate, the words addressed to Moses in Exod. 3:6, “I am the 
God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob,” are made a proof of immortality according to Mark 
12:26f. The two premises of the argument are (1) God is the 
God of Abraham, etc., and (2) God is the God of the living only; 
hence the conclusion (3) Abraham shall live, that is, shall rise 
from the dead, and by implication others also shall rise. There 
are several difficulties here. The fundamental one, so far as the 
use of the Old Testament passage is concerned, is the assumption 
that the future rather than the historic career of Abraham is meant. 
As an argument for resurrection the citation has no logical value. 
In a similar way Paul’s argument from ‘‘seed’’ and “seeds,” or 
from the comparison between Hagar and Sarah (Gal. 3:16; 4:22 ff.) 
fails to carry conviction. It is analogical, not logical. 

But for the New Testament writers and their readers, rigid logic 
was not a necessity. They were moved by suggestions, figures, 
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types, analogies, allegories. How frequently words from the Old 
Testament serve to strengthen some worthy Christian conviction 
and to suggest a noble thought or act! Paul comforted himself 
and confirmed his resolution with such words as “Blessed are they 
whose iniquities are forgiven’? (Rom. 4:7) and “For thy sake are 
we killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter” (Rom. 8:36). He administers in scriptural terms a 
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forceful admonition to the Corinthians against moral laxity (II 
Cor. 6:17), and the examples of the ancients become warnings and 
encouragements for Christians (cf. I Cor. 10:1-13)._ The author 
of Hebrews was particularly skilful in finding suggestive analogies. 
He argued for the certainty of Christian hope on the analogy of 
God’s provision for Israel in the past, the universal high-priesthood 
of Christ was found prefigured in Melchizedek, and the tabernacle 
in the wilderness was a ‘“‘shadow”’ of the heavenly tabernacle in 
which Christ, the Christians’ high priest, ministered continually 
for his people. 
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The suggestiveness of these methods of interpretation is always 
open to the danger of overemphasis. The real meaning of a 
passage may disappear and an imaginary hidden meaning take its 
place. The result in such cases is a barren and artificial exegesis, 
as is so clearly illustrated in certain phases of rabbinical interpreta- 
tion. The New Testament writers have in the main avoided this 
unfortunate result. Occasionally they play with word-derivations 
(e.g., Matt. 1: 21-23), or revel in symbolism seemingly for its own 
sake (e.g., in the Book of Revelation); but in general their use 
of Scripture is determined by the practical needs of the Christian 
life. It is not surprising that they should have adopted current 
methods in defending their theological views; the more significant 
thing is that their motive for interpretation was for the most part 
vitally religious. It was born of experience in the new faith— 
a fact which probably accounts for the selection of so many Old 
Testament citations bearing upon the more serious side ot religious 
life in Israel. 

We should never forget that the scribe and the Christian inter- 
preter were men of theirown age. Their work is not to be measured 
by. a modern criterion, but rather by the degree of fidelity with 
which they met the needs of their own time. Measured by this 
standard they are not found wanting. On the other hand, today 
we find ourselves confronted by new demands, in the light of 
which the value of our interpretation must be tested. If we were 
surrounded by the conditions of the first century a repetition of 
ancient methods might suffice, but in an age when historical and 
grammatical study goes in advance of the interpreter, and when 
scientific thinking demands that fancy shall be treated as fancy 
and fact as fact, the use of new methods becomes imperative. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
Il. THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


PROFESSOR ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


The Christain conception of immortality, although it was 
developed under various influences from without, had its roots in 
the teaching of Jesus. It attached itself more immediately to the 
belief in his resurrection; but this belief derived its chief significance 
from the message which he had proclaimed, and from the whole 
impression of his personality and life. At the same time, while the 
teaching of Jesus was undoubtedly the source of the later doctrine, 
there are only a few passages in the synoptic record of his words 
which contain a direct reference to the future life. In the considera- 
tion even of those few sayings we have to make due allowance 
for ideas which belonged to current Jewish speculation rather than 
to his own characteristic thought. The promise of immortality 
which he bequeathed to men is not so much a matter of definite 
statement as of the larger implications of his religious teaching 
viewed as a whole. 

The comparative silence of Jesus on a subject so vital to Christian 
faith has often been represented as strange and unaccountable. 
It has even been argued that like the Old Testament prophets he 
limited his outlook solely to the present life, and refused to concern 
himself with fruitless conjecture about the unknown future. His 
silence, however, is only comparative; and in any case it is easily 
capable of explanation. It was no doubt due, in the first instance, 
to the very strength and security of his belief. The future life 
was to his mind as certain as the present, and he did not feel the 
need of supporting the hope of it by elaborate argument. It 
formed the indispensable background of-his whole conception of 
morality and of man’s relation to God. The task which he laid 
on himself was not to impress on men the conviction of a future 
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life, but to teach them obedience to the will of God, on the basis 
of that conviction. Again, his seeming reserve on the subject of 
the hereafter was only the other side of his absolute trust in God. 
As he bade men take no thought for the morrow, assured that the 
heavenly Father would open up their way and provide them with 
all things needful, so he desired that they should trust God for 
the greater future. Instead of demanding some evidence or pledge 
of a life to come, they were to commit themselves wholly to God, 
and to his love and wisdom. The real revelation which Jesus 
brought to men was that of the character of God; and he meant 
that this revelation should stand in the place of all others. God 
has withheld from us the knowledge of his purposes; but we can 
know God himself, who will order all things according to his 
fatherly will. 

These reasons would themselves be sufficient to explain the 
silence of Jesus; but we must add to them another and more 
specific one. The future life, as it presented itself to his mind, 
was inseparably bound up with his conception of the kingdom of 
God. In popular Christianity our Lord’s whole teaching on the 
kingdom has often been read in terms of the future life. This is to 
misunderstand his thought at its very center; and the meaning 
of his historical message has thus been thrown into a hopeless con- 
fusion. None the less, the two conceptions were so far involved 
with each other that the hope of immortality did not offer itself 
to Jesus as a clear and independent theme for his teaching. It was 
already covered, to some extent, by his more general anticipation 
of the coming of the kingdom. 

It is not necessary, for our present purposes, to discuss the 
precise significance assigned by Jesus to the idea of the kingdom of 
God. On not a few of even the cardinal questions that arise in 
this connection, New Testament scholars have differed, and will 
perhaps always differ. Did he adhere to the Jewish apocalyptic 
view, or replace it by another? Did he expect the coming of the 
kingdom by a process of gradual development, or by a sudden 
miraculous act? Did he think of the kingdom as wholly in the 
future, or as already in some manner beginning? However these 
questions are to be answered, one fact is becoming increasingly 
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certain. Granting that Jesus may have introduced new and more 
spiritual meanings into the current conception of the kingdom of 
God, he at any rate built on the groundwork of that conception. 
Like the apocalyptic writers he looked for a new age, in which the 
imperfect conditions of the present would be transformed. The. 
natural world itself would undergo a renovation. Differences of 
rank and class would be abolished, and the relations of men to one 
another would be radically changed. A higher order of things 
would be inaugurated, in which the old interests and aims and 
activities would lose their meaning. Jesus declared that this new 
age is now at hand, so near that some who were listening to him 
would witness its advent. Those who had experienced the true 
“change of mind,” and submitted themselves to that will of God 
which alone would rule in the future, would pass over into the 
kingdom, apparently without the necessity of death. But along 
with them, as in the current apocalyptic hope, the faithful servants 
of God who had lived and died in past days would participate in 
the new age. There would be a general resurrection, followed by 
the judgment; and when the Son of Man appeared in his glory he 
would assign to all their due places. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
would be the patriarchs of a new community of God’s people, into 
which many would be gathered from the East and from the West. 
The wicked would be delivered over to punishment, while the just 
would inherit eternal life, in the society of God and his Messiah. 

Jesus says nothing as to the scene of this final consummation. 
It is true that in accordance with the thought of his time he con- 
ceives of an upper region which is the peculiar abode of God and 
his angels; but he does not seem to contemplate the removal to 
this heaven of those who have won the kingdom. We may infer, 
rather, that he places the scene of their future blessedness on earth 
—not on the earth as it now is, but on the new and more glorious 
earth that will rise out of it. To Jesus, however, the question of 
the habitation of God’s people was an indifferent one. He believed 
that in the coming age all barriers between the lower and higher 
worlds would be broken down. God would assert his sovereignty 
over his whole creation, so that his will would be done on earth, 
as in heaven. 
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It is evident, in the light of various sayings, that Jesus looked 
for a general resurrection, immediately before the judgment. But 
while this is his prevailing view, he appears to hold that at no time 
are men subject to absolute death. During the interval between 
death and resurrection they still continue in some kind of real 
existence, in which they anticipate the several destinies that will 
be allotted to them at the judgment. The parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus is not to be treated too literally. Jesus avails 
himself of a popular conception in order to give vivid and pictorial 
setting to the higher truth which he seeks to enforce. But the 
parable seems to indicate that he shared, at least formally, in the 
popular conception. He assumed that after death men passed 
directly into the underworld which is the common abode of all the 
departed; and that a distinction was made, even in this transitory 
phase of existence, between the righteous and the wicked. They 
dwell in the same region, within sight of each other, but are sepa- 
rated by an impassable gulf. The righteous are in happiness and 
the wicked tormented. A similar belief is possibly implied in the 
saying addressed to the thief on the cross: ‘‘Today thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise.” The reference, as may be gathered from 
analogies in the apocalyptic writings, is not to the final home of 
the blessed but to an intermediate resting-place—the ‘‘ Paradise”’ 
where the just await their resurrection. 

In his more explicit references to the future life Jesus thus 
accepts, with little modification, the beliefs which had found a 
place in contemporary Judaism. Above all he incorporates into 
his teaching the characteristic Jewish idea of resurrection. The 
life hereafter is regarded as an additional life to which man has no 
inherent title, and for which he must be raised again by a divine 
act. But when we examine more closely into the thought of 
Jesus it becomes apparent that his acceptance of the current Jewish 
belief was only formal and accidental. He had arrived at his 
certainty of the future life along lines of his own, and was thus led 
to a conception of it in which the traditional views were wholly 
transcended. It was reserved for later Christian reflection to 
express this new idea in terms of doctrine; but in the recorded 
words of Jesus we can clearly distinguish it, in its several aspects. 
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1. From Judaism itself our Lord took over a thought into which 
he read a new significance, and which became for him the point 
of departure for a more profound and spiritual belief. The supreme 
good had always been summed up, for Hebrew thinkers, in the 
word ‘‘Life.” As it is employed in the Old Testament, the word 
has necessarily a restricted meaning. Life is there conceived as 
the present life, with its days extended to the full term and all its 
joys and activities heightened. The psalmists and prophets 
include in it the knowledge of God, who is himself the living One 
and the source of all life in men. In apocalyptic thought 
the idea of life was transferred to the future. It was recog- 
nized that in the evil present man’s nature must always be 
subject to hindrances and limitations which rendered any true 
fulfilment impossible. But in the coming age the righteous would 
obtain their inheritance. They would be raised up to an immortal 
being in which the troubles of the world would cease to vex them 
and they would enjoy a perfect freedom. ‘‘Eternal life,’ in the 
language of apocalyptic, became a synonym for the new age. 
As the chief good which would be realized in the kingdom, it stood 
for the kingdom itself. In the teaching of Jesus, likewise, the two 
terms are convertible; and he speaks almost in the same breath 
of “entering into life’ and “entering into the kingdom.” But he 
seeks to determine, as apocalyptic thought had never done, the 
nature of the life which would have its fulfilment in the kingdom. 
He distinguishes, in the first place, between life itself and the out- 
ward things which are so easily confused with it. “The life is 
more than meat”’ (Matt. 6:25=Luke 12:23). “‘A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth”’ 


~ (Luke 12:15). ‘‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 


world and lose his own life?’ (Matt. 16:26). Even more far- 
reaching is the distinction he makes between the physical and the 
inward moral life. ‘‘He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life, the same shall find it”? (Matt. 10:39; 17:25). 
The true life, the essential element of man’s being, is something 
other than his life in the body; and it can only come to its own 
when this is sacrificed. In certain sayings it is suggested that men 
do not begin to live until they enter on the path of repentance 
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and faithful discipleship. Their natural state is one of death, and 
the work of Jesus is to raise the dead and bring them out into the 
true life (cf. Matt. 10:8; 8:22; 11:5; Luke 15:32). By another 
road than that followed in Greek philosophy, Jesus thus reaches 
the conception of a higher life which is independent of earthly 
circumstance and cannot be touched by death. The Greek 
thinkers had sought the essential and enduring attribute of human 
nature in the principle of reason; Jesus found it in the moral 
activity. By obedience to the will of God man is able to raise 
himself above the changing and the perishing and to lay hold on 
eternal life. The same truth finds a somewhat different expression 
in the idea of reward, which meets us so frequently in the teaching 
of Jesus. He describes the kingdom and the life which belongs 
to it as a recompense, bestowed hereafter for faithful service of 
God in the present. From this idea of reward he expressly excludes 
all notions of merit. His meaning is, rather, that obedience in 
the present has its necessary outcome and manifestation in the 
future inheritance. It carries with it the promise of life: it is 
itself the beginning of a new life, which will attain to fruition in 
the world to come. . 

2. In a similar manner, Jesus rests his assurance of the future 
life on his sense of the abiding character of those higher interests 
on which men are to set their hearts. He is confident that love 
and goodness and righteousness are in their nature imperishable. 
They will be the same in the coming age as in this; and no con- 
ceivable change of outward conditions can affect their significance 
and value. It follows that the life which has identified itself 
with those spiritual realities has its part in an eternal world. 
“Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will 
liken him to a wise man who built his house upon a rock” (Matt. 
7:24). Such a man has “laid up treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt” (Matt. 6:20). The teaching of 
Jesus is everywhere pervaded with this sense of the everlasting 
nature of the spiritual things. He is wont to express it in language 
colored by his dominant conception of the kingdom of God. In 
the moral law he sees the law of the kingdom—the rule which alone 
will hold valid when the transient conditions of the present world 
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have come to anend. He calls on men to live for it because they 
will thus throw in their lot with the kingdom and insure for them- 
selves a place in it when it comes. But the peculiar categories 
under which he gives utterance to his thought need not obscure 
for us its fundamental meaning. In the ideals of the moral life 
we have access to the ultimate realities. According as we follow 
them and make them one with our own will, we have the promise 
in our lives of something eternal. 

3. By nothing else in his teaching did Jesus so profoundly 
change all religious thought, as by his insistence on the value of 
each individual soul. With this cardinal point in his message, his 
idea of the future life was directly connected. An adequate con- 
ception of the worth of the individual is indeed the very corner- 
stone of any true belief in immortality; and all previous religions 
had fallen short because of their want of such a conception. To 
the Old Testament thinkers Israel as a nation was the object of 
God’s love and providence; in so far as individual men were to 
share in the glorious future, it was only as members of the chosen 
race. Greek philosophy had much to say about the worth of the 
reasoning principle which manifested itself in men. As partici- 
pating in the life of reason men could lay claim to some vague 
immortality, though it resolved itself into little more than ab- 
sorption into the universal mind. It was Jesus who first discovered 
an infinite value in man as an individual. As he revealed God in 
his character of the Father, whose mind toward us is one of love, 
so he taught that every human soul has a worth in God’s sight. 
His watchful care is over each one of his children. The very hairs 
of their heads are all numbeted. There is joy in the presence of 
the angels in heaven over one sinner that repents. And since all 
the souls of men have this value before God, we must needs believe 
that his remembrance of them continues in spite of death. ‘‘It is 
not the will of your Father who is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish” (Matt. 18:14). The hope of immortality 
was thus invested with a new meaning and a new sanction. It was 
linked with the faith that we are the children of God, and can 
trust ourselves forever to his protection and love. 

4. We thus arrive at the ultimate conception on which Jesus 
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based his promise of a future life. He was himself conscious of a 
relation to God which he could only describe as one of sonship; 
and he sought to bring his disciples into a like relation. The end 
which he sets before them in all their moral endeavor is this, ‘‘ that 
ye may be the children of your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 
5:45). The life to which they will attain in the coming age, and 
which they can seek to realize even now, consists essentially in a 
living fellowship with God. It is no accident, therefore, that the 
one passage in his teaching where we meet with something like a 
reasoned argument for immortality turns upon this idea. The 
passage in question is his reply to the Sadducees: ‘“‘As touching 
the dead, that they rise, have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
how in the bush God spake unto him saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is 
not the God of the dead but the God of the living: ye therefore do 
greatly err’ (Mark 12:26, 27=Matt. 22:31, 32; Luke 20:37, 38). 
Many modern expositors' have disparaged this saying as a mere 
instance of rabbinical subtlety, not altogether worthy of Jesus. 
Elsewhere he looks to the broad and simple meaning of Scripture, 
brushing aside the interpretations which had been forced on acci- 
dental words and phrases; here he himself resorts to a strained 
exegesis, wholly in the manner of the scribes. It may be argued, 
however, that if he employs the artificial method it is only that he 
may bring to light a truth which is really involved in the Old 
Testament teaching. To the Sadducees, Scripture was the sole 
authority; and they rejected the doctrine of the future life because 
Scripture was silent on it. But our Lord suggests that the doctrine, 
though not expressly stated, is implicit in the Old Testament 
promises. Israel was God’s people because the fathers of the race 
had made a covenant with God; and their relation to him could 
be of no avail if it had been broken off by death. But in any case, 
the force of the passage does not depend on its correctness as an 
exegesis. The real aim of Jesus is to show what is involved in 
the idea of communion with God. Those who have once given 
themselves to God must belong to him always. He is the living 
God, in whose presence there can be no death; and to hold fellow- 
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ship with him is to live forever. The certainty of the future life 
is thus grounded for Jesus in the very nature of God himself. 
Our communion is with an eternal God, who must therefore be 
the God not of the dead but of the living. 

It is evident, then, that while formally accepting the Jewish 
ideas of his time, Jesus passes beyond them, and rests the hope 
of immortality on a deeper and wider foundation. Life in the 
hereafter is the reward of the present life—not a second term of 
existence but the outcome and fulfilment of that which is now in 
process. It is not dependent on the reanimation of the body, by 
an act of miracle. The real life even now is something apart from 
its outward conditions, from the body itself as well as from food 
and raiment and the things which a man possesses. It consists 
in the exercise of the higher moral activities, and above all, in 
communion with God. Those who live unto God have their 
portion already in the true and enduring life. Thus in the teaching 
of Jesus there is no real place for the traditional idea of a resur- 
rection. Man has ceased to be regarded as a creature of earth, 
whose natural destiny is death and who must be raised up in order 
to live again. The future life is one with the life of faith and 
obedience which has its beginning now. It is consequent not on 
an act of miracle but on man’s fidelity to his true calling as a child 
of God. 

The attempt has often been made to construe from the words 
of Jesus some definite account of the nature of the future life. 
His authority is constantly appealed to in the well-worn contro- 
versies on purgatory, eternal punishment, the relations of the 
church above to the church below. It is indeed possible to adduce 
a number of sayings in which he appears to throw light on these 
and other riddles. He speaks of an outer darkness to which the 
wicked will be consigned, apparently without end. He declares 
that in the resurrection men will live like angels in heaven, and will 
sit down at the messianic banquet, and hold converse with the 
saints of the past. But we must be careful not to attach too much 
significance to these realistic details. Parallels to them are found 
everywhere in the apocalyptic books; and it is obvious that he 
merely took them over from the popular religion of his own day. 
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Between such traditional beliefs and the characteristic thought of 
Jesus we must always draw a clear distinction. 

It is worth remarking that although he avails himself of the 
current ideas, Jesus never dwells on them or gives them prominence. 
To the apocalyptic writers all interest in the future life is centered 
on speculative questions; and this is true, in a hardly less degree, 
of the writers of the early church. Jesus does not concern himself 
with matters of speculation. He refuses to tell his disciples 
whether few or many will be saved. He answers the difficulty 
propounded by the Sadducees with a general statement that in 
the future world the conditions of the present will be wholly 
changed. We cannot but feel that even when he introduces details 
from the apocalyptic picture he employs them merely as an im- 
aginative setting for spiritual ideas. The banquet in heaven 
becomes a symbol of the fulness of joy and the perfect fellowship 
which will fall to the lot of God’s people. The allusions to the 
punishment of the wicked are likewise to be understood symboli- 
cally. Jesus did not profess to lay bare the secrets of the hereafter, 
but only declared, in a vivid and concrete fashion, that obedience 
would lead to life and wickedness to deprivation and death. ' 

The endeavor to solve all the riddles of the future life in the 
light of the teaching of Jesus is due to a misunderstanding of his 
whole purpose. Behind his definite promises there lies, as we have 
seen, the demand for an absolute trust in God. The ways of God 
are hidden from us, but we can believe in him as our Father and 
seek for a closer fellowship with him. Jesus bids us rest satisfied 
with this trust in God, assured that it will not deceive us. We 
cannot tell what will befall us on the morrow, and much less can 
we pierce the mysteries of the great hereafter. But we can yield 
ourselves to the will of God, who will guide us from day to day 
according to his love and wisdom, and will fulfil all faithful service 
in eternal life. 
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THE HUMANITARIANISM OF THE DEUTERONOMISTS 


REV. EDWARD DAY 
Wichita, Kan. 


As one passes from the old JE chronicles to the writings of the 
deuteronomists he finds himself among ardent humanitarians. 
The bards have given place to men of the prophetic type 
of mind. The art of the raconteur has yielded ground to that of 
the ethically alert exhorter and legislator. Avowed monotheists, 
the deuteronomists were profoundly interested in the purification 
and centralization of Yahvism and determined to root out all 
opposition thereto; but their intense devotion to their religious 
ideals did not keep them from an interest in man, at least the 
Hebrew man. Scholars differ as to the time to which they assign 
them, but all admit that whenever they lived, whether in the 
seventh century B.c. or the fifth, they certainly did not conceive 
their mission to be merely that of inaugurating a religious reform. 
They saw that many were impoverished and unprotected; that 
many were being injured by their fellows in life or in property; 
and that their people as a whole were wanting in moral leadership 
as they certainly were in spiritual guides. Hence, not being 
content to exhort, though they did exhort, they set themselves 
to edit the old chronicles of their people’s past, and also to codify 
the old laws, decisions, and customs and to frame such legislation 
as the circumstances of their time seemed to demand. In the 
historical books, as we now have them, we come upon their editorial 
notes, stories, and addresses, and in Deuteronomy upon their 
hortatory discourses, often very suggestive, and their scattered 
enactments. Throughout their literary work they seem to have 
sought by exhortation, threat, curse, and story to wean their 
people from all worship of other gods and to make them zealous 
adherents of their new Yahvism; but they did not stop here. 
They came before their people as ardent humanitarians. 

Among their people were many who naturally were regarded 
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as dependents. Not considering it humane to leave them to the 
mercy of those who should have felt responsible for them, the 
deuteronomists saw to it that they were protected by law. Ina 
nomadic, or even in a semi-nomadic, society the number of stray 
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dependents is likely to be small. Clans and tribes in accordance 
with ancient customs have ways of caring for the weak and poor. 
But the deuteronomists, we are not to forget, were legislating for 
a society which though somewhat chaotic had long been settled in 
Canaan. Already there were foreigners in the land who had cast 
in their lot with Yahveh’s people. Presumably these for the most 
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part were clients under the protection of certain Hebrews. Others 
may not have been so protected. Living as aliens in the land they 
were in constant danger of being preyed upon by their Hebrew 
neighbors. Their very presence in city or country was supposed 
to be warrant for their loyalty to Yahveh, though few efforts 
might be made to win them where they had not shown interest 
in the religion of Israel. But whatever their thoughts and their 
sentiments they were to be recognized as possessed of certain rights 
and were to be guarded therein. The earliest Hebrew code, the 
Book of the Covenant, forbade the vexing and oppressing of such 
aliens; and it also protected them in their right to the rest of the 
Sabbath (Exod. 22:21; 23:9, 12). This presumably had to do 
with the early days of the monarchy when the Hebrews had become 
one of the lesser world-powers and there was close touch with 
other peoples and the land of Canaan had proved a lure to many 
living among the older civilizations. But the deuteronomists were 
more specific than those who framed the Book of the Covenant; 
and they moreover went farther. Justice, they declared, was not 
to be denied the foreigner in their courts (27:19; cf. 1:16). Nor 
was one who chanced to be a hired servant to be treated incon- 
siderately (24:14, 17). He must be paid, like the hired Hebrew, 
his pittance daily; and he must in no way be oppressed (24:14 f.; 
cf. 5:14). The alien if poor was to be cared for as other poor were. 
The gleanings of the harvest must be shared with him (24:19). 
Then he was to have a part of the tithe levied every three years 
(14:29; 26:12f.). It is admitted that under favoring circumstances 
the alien might prosper beyond the Hebrew neighbor (28:43). 
But whatever his estate he was to be loved by his Hebrew neighbors 
even as their God loved him (10:18 f.). Exacting as this must 
have seemed it nevertheless was incorporated in the priestly law 
long afterward (Lev. 19:34). At their great feasts such aliens as 
were making their home among them were to be allowed to rejoice 
before Yahveh (16:11-14). They also, if friendly, might stand 
with them when they entered into covenant with their God and 
when they listened to the reading of his law (29:11, 22; 31:12). 
The fact that interest could be exacted of them upon money or 
other property loaned them as it could. not of a fellow-Hebrew 
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(15:3; 23:20), that the flesh of an animal which had died a natural 
death could be sold them as it could not one of their own people 
(14:21), and that there could be no intermarriages with the 
Hebrews (7:3) cannot be supposed to count for overmuch, because 
aliens would not look upon such statutes as unreasonable or as 
imposing any real hardship. 

The fatherless and widow received their full share of considera- 
tion at the hands of the deuteronomists. Here the Book of the 
Covenant had been most outspoken. It had declared that they 
should not be afflicted, and reminded the people that if in any way 
they were oppressed by them Yahveh would certainly hear their 
cry and, his anger waxing hot, he would slay them with the sword 
so that their wives should be widows and their children fatherless 
(Exod. 22:22-24). This statute was not quoted by the deuterono- 
mists, but apparently it was not overlooked, for they reminded 
their people that there was to be no perversion of judgment, these 
unfortunates must be justly treated always and at the local tribunals 
must not be turned aside because of their poverty (24:17 f.; 27:19). 
Their God, they are told, is one who shields the widows and the 
fatherless and executes judgment therefor (10:18). Especially 
were they to see that a widow’s outer garments were not taken as 
a pledge or security for some petty debt (24:17). They were also 
to see that they had their share in harvest time (14:29; 24:19 ff.; 
26:12 f.). The importance of this statute in their eyes appears 
in that they thrice mentioned it in their law book. They must 
also be allowed to bear a joyous part with them in all Pass- 
over and Tabernacle feasts (16:11, 14). Widows with children 
were left free to marry if asked; those without were provided 
for by the levirate (25:5 ff.). All these separate enactments must 
have had much to do with ameliorating the lot of these poor 
unfortunates; but it is presumable that the thought that they 
were under the special oversight of their God counted for more 
among the Hebrews, as, indeed, the loving way in which Jesus 
not only espoused the cause of the poor but identified himself 
with them has opened the hearts and purses of tens of thousands 
and done more than anything else to lift Christian charity to an 
enviable place in the philanthropic work of the world. 
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Like the widows and orphans the poor generally were most 
considerately protected by the deuteronomists. The people were 
reminded that they were not to harden their hearts against them; 
nor were they to shut their hands. Rather were they to open them 
widely and to give generously, even gladly (15:7-11). Just here 
we come upon one of those curious inconsistencies of the Book 
of Deuteronomy that reveal that it must have passed through 
different hands ere reaching its present form. They are given to 
understand that a time of prosperity is coming when there will be 
no poor in the land; yet a little farther on we read that the poor 
shall never cease out of the land (15:4, 11). In case of loans to 
the poor there must be considerateness in exacting pledges. Having 
received such pledges as the poor were able to make most easily 
they were to see to it that the pledged articles or garments were 
given back at nightfall. Millstones were exempt; because essen- 
tial to the life of the poor, they were not to be taken in pledge 
(24:6, 10-13). Manifestly humane was the provision that such 
should not be oppressed, but should be paid at the close of the day 
the pittance which of right came to them for their work (24:14 f.). 
Servants, whether bond or free, were not to be worked on the 
weekly Sabbath (5:14). They, moreover, were to be allowed to 
rejoice with the Hebrews, as were the aliens, before Yahveh at their 
great feasts (12:18; 16:11). It must be confessed that the deu- 
teronomists seem to have done little to encourage slavery. An 
escaped slave was not to be returned to his master; he must be 
allowed to dwell with him to whom he had fled, or at least among 
those in the place which he had chosen; while those guilty of 
stealing Hebrews and throwing them into slavery were to forfeit 
their lives (23:15 f.; 24:7). 

It would seem that the most of the debtor class were poor. 
Hence the provision that interest was not to be exacted; and also the 
provision that in the seventh year, the year of release, the Hebrew 
debtor was legally freed from his obligation (23:19 and 15:1 ff.). 
This law, they were told, was to be operative so long as there were 
poor in the land. Even the Hebrew slave was to be set free on 
the seventh year in accordance with an early enactment (15:12; 
Exod. 21:2). This statute of the Book of the Covenant was 
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endorsed by the deuteronomists, who went so far as to provide 
that the slave should not leave his master empty-handed. He 
must be given grain and wine and must receive of the flock enough 
to establish him in his new life, a most benevolent provision. But, 
as was the case in the earlier code, if he expressed the wish to 
remain in servitude he was to be allowed so to do (15:12 ff.). 
The enactment against interest, it should be noticed, had to do 
with food supplies and whatever was loaned to satisfy another’s 
need as well as money. This went further than the earlier statute 
in which only money was named (Exod. 22:25). We are hardly 
warranted in saying that the deuteronomists regarded money, as 
men regarded it in mediaeval times, as dead capital, as unpro- 
ductive, for they had no hesitation in allowing their people, as 
we have seen, to exact interest of aliens. 

These deuteronomists as the foes of the old local shrines, or 
high places, and as the friends of a centralized worship were most 
considerate in providing for the Levites who had been community 
priests here and there, presumably at local shrines, throughout the 
land. Not a solitary one of these was to be ignored if he left 
home and offered himself as a servant of Yahveh. Priestly duties 
were to be assigned him and provision made for his maintenance 
(18:6-8). The Levites were men without a patrimony: they had 
no inheritance in the land, hence, we are told, provision must be 
made for them (18:1 ff.; 26:11-13; cf. 10:8 ff.). This thought 
that the supposed tribe of Levi was originally without landed 
property seems to have been a late conception; perhaps because 
the clan or tribe of Levi was conceived to have been hopelessly 
shattered near the time of its entrance into Canaan so that there- 
after only stray Levites were left to serve as local priests as they 
had opportunity. It would seem that Levites who performed 
priestly functions during the days of the kings might have accu- 
mulated some property, landed and other, and that the deuterono- 
mists made it a rule that such patrimonies should be surrendered 
that they might cut themselves aloof from their old environments 
and devote themselves wholly to their duties at the central sanctu- 
ary (18:8). What we are specially interested to note is that the 
deuteronomists did not neglect these men who had been engaged 
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in sacrificial services which were abhorrent to them, but thought- 
fully made ample provision for their maintenance and also gave 
their central sanctuary into their hands, for they were the only 
priests who had any part in their ecclesiastical scheme. Their 
disposition toward them appears moreover in the fact that they 
wished the very feasts in which they officiated to be to them feasts 
of gladness (12:12, 18; 16:11 ff.). 

The hired servants and slaves were not the only members of 
their families who were included by the deuteronomists in their 
legislation. They took thought for wives and children as well, 
not wishing to leave it wholly to the heads of families to do as 
they would with these more helpless ones. Provision was made 
for protecting a newly married young woman of whose chastity 
the husband had suspicions. However inadequate the tests before 
the constituted authorities may seem they reveal the sincerity 
of the spirit of those who thus legislated (22:13 ff.). Divorce was 
made very easy; but the husband could not, if a wife had 
been found ill-favored in his eyes because of some blemish, 
send her forth without a written statement that was in the nature 
of a certificate of character and at the same time a clearance that 
made it possible for her to wed again (24:1 ff.). In case a man 
had two wives, both of whom had borne him children, he was not 
to be allowed to treat unfairly his first-born son, if he chanced to 
be a son born of a hated wife. The rights of such a son must be 
regarded by the father, whatever his personal wishes might be 
(21:15 ff.). A young woman, taken in war and made a concubine, 
could not, if unsatisfactory, be sold as a common slave. The 
captor must let her go whither she would. He could not humble 
her and then sell her as one possessed of no rights whatever 
(21:11 ff.). The newly wedded wife was not to be deprived of her 
husband should war arise shortly after he had espoused her. He 
must be excused from military service under the circumstances 
(20:7; cf. 24:5). Itis true that this exemption from military serv- 
ice opened a way of escape for the young Hebrew who wished 
to avoid conscription; he had only to take'to himself a wife when a 
foreign campaign seemed imminent; for the deuteronomists were 
so benevolently disposed toward the cowardly and faint-hearted 
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that they permitted all such to return home after once they had 
come to realize their moral insufficiency to a martial life (20:8). 
Yet a wife was no more to be shielded than a friend or a brother, 
a son or a daughter, in case she lured her husband from the worship 
of the God of his fathers to the service of other gods. She must be 
given up to the people to be stoned to death (13:6 ff.). 

At a time when leaders in religious reform were wont to over- 
look children, these humane teachers did not overlook them. 
Frequently they reminded fathers that they were to teach Yahveh’s 
law unto their children (4:9 f.; 6:7; etc.). They also declared 
that it behooved them to walk circumspectly in order that their 
children after them might be blessed (4:40; 12:25, 28). Fathers 
were not allowed to put their children to death, whatever their 
offense (24:16). It was taken for granted that the father would 
bear with and considerately treat his children; but that he would 
not fail to correct the disobedient (1:31; 8:5). In case a refractory 
son remained stubborn the parents must take him before the local 
court for discipline. In severe cases the refractory one might be 
put to death by the properly constituted authorities (21:18 ff.). 
They also provided that children who treated their parents with 
disrespect, with godless levity, should not be allowed to live 
(27:16 ff.). All children must hold their parents in esteem and 
.treat them honorably (5:16). Yet at Passover and other feasts 
the children must be permitted to share in the general joy (12:12; 
16:11, 14).. The tithes which were to be eaten before Yahveh at 
the central sanctuary were to be shared with their children as well 
as with the priests and foreign clients (12:18; 14:23). Moreover, 
from assemblies on special religious occasions children were not to 
be barred out (29:11). Heads of families must see to it that their 
children were not made to work on the Sabbath. To both sons 
and daughters it must be a day of rest (5:14). Nor should they 
wrong them by giving them in marriage to neighboring peoples 
(7:3 f.). The deuteronomists were none too friendly to other 
peoples than their own; but one feels that their opposition 
to foreign marriages was in no small measure owing to the fact 
that such expatriation seemed to them a wrong to the sons and 
daughters sent abroad. With their abhorrence of child sacrifice 
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and their stringent prohibition of it we can sincerely sympathize 
(18:10; cf. 12:29 ff.). It was one of the crying enormities of 
those times; and the critical student of Hebrew life under the 
monarchy, both north and south, who is fully aware of the terrific 
extent to which such evils were practiced, can but commend these 
teachers for their stand just here. They were very considerate 
concerning the first-born son of a hated wife; but showed no mercy 
toward a child that lured a father from the worship of Yahveh 
(13:6 ff.). Ordinarily the deuteronomists sought to spare the 
children of a conquered city, presumably not alone for humani- 
tarian reasons but because such might safely in case of sparse 
population be incorporated in the social body and become a part 
of the true Israel (20:14). 

The deuteronomists seem to have endeavored by their legisla- 
tion to protect their people in their lives and property. There must 
be no fraud in weights and measures (25:14 ff.). A man whose ass 
or ox had fallen in the way must be rendered assistance. His 
fellow-Hebrew must not unfeelingly pass by, ignoring him in his 
need (22:4; cf. Exod. 23:5). Theft was emphatically prohibited, 
(5:19). Domestic animals, when they strayed from home, must 
be returned, or held, if this could not be done, until their owner 
came for them (22:1 ff.; cf. Exod. 23:4). It may seem strange that 
the deuteronomists required the return of a domestic animal that 
had strayed while a runaway slave was not to be taken back to 
his master, but it is likely that they supposed a slave would not 
escape if he had been humanely treated. His running away 
was probably considered evidence of ill-treatment. 

A curse was pronounced against those who made the blind to 
wander out of the way (27:18); also against him who removed his 
neighbor’s landmarks (27:17). The first offense was peculiarly 
reprehensible, for the condition of a misled blind person is indeed 
pitiable; while the second offense was one that would prove 
specially exasperating in a settled country where, as in Canaan, 
the fences were few (19:14). A curse was also pronounced upon 
him who secretly smote his neighbor (27:24; cf. 19:11). It was 
vain for such an offender to escape to one of their cities of refuge, 
for at the hands of the avenger of blood he must be put to death; 
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while one who unwittingly smote another might flee thither 
and be acquitted (4:42; cf. 19:4 f.). It is supposed that the 
deuteronomists were responsible for the expansion of the tenth 
commandment as they were for that of others, as the fourth and 
fifth. If so they themselves first forbade coveting or lusting after 
a neighbor’s wife and property (5:21). In their provisions for the 
treatment of certain dreaded diseases and their sanitary regulations 
these reformers were certainly most humane (24:8 f.; 23:12 ff., 
etc.). Adulterers were to be put to death; and most stringent 
laws were promulgated that were designed to protect women 
(22:16 ff., 22). Yet a damsel who had been secretly lewd was to 
be stoned to death if detected (22:21). Prostitutes were not 
allowed to live (23:17 f.). Such a statute may seem a hard one to 
be credited to humanitarians; but he who stops to reflect upon what 
a terrific battle the prophets were forced to wage against social 
impurity will feel that it was not enacted without humanitarian 
motives. Surely the larger interests of society were considered. 
‘While the bastinado is deemed by us a most brutal form of 
punishment it is worthy of note that the deuteronomists limited 
the number of lashes which might be inflicted (25:3). Even the 
criminal that was hanged did not escape their consideration. His 
body could not be exposed a second day (21:22 f.). In warfare 
they were not to destroy wantonly those trees upon which man 
depended for sustenance (20:19 f.). One of the worst things about 
ancient warfare was the loss and consequent suffering entailed by 
such destruction. Often the devastation was terrific where the 
actual loss of life was small. Armies invaded a neighbor’s territory 
with the intention of destroying the means of sustenance rather 
than with the expectation of capturing and destroying his cities. 
There was to be no escape for one who lodged false charges against 
another: as he would that others should suffer he must suffer in 
body or in estate (19:16 ff.; cf. 5:20). Most painstaking efforts 
were to be made to get at facts before the proper authorities. 
Ordinarily two witnesses must be brought forward in any civil or 
criminal suit (19:15; cf. 17:6). There was to be a supreme court 
of appeal in important or difficult cases. Such cases were to be 
carried to their metropolis, to their central sanctuary (17:8). 
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The provision for cities of refuge to which the man-slayer might 
flee and where his case might be considered dispassionately was 
one of the most humane enactments of their code (4:41 ff.; 19:4 ff.). 
If with Dr. Gray (“‘Numbers,” J.C.C., 464 ff.) and with Dr. Kent 
(Beginnings of Hebrew History, 1, 291-94) we regard the allusions 
to Levitical cities of refuge in Num. and Josh. as belonging to the 
priestly narrative, we are left to suppose that the deuteronomists 
either were the first to recognize them or the first to enact legisla- 
tion necessitating the setting apart of such cities. This latter 
supposition seems to be entirely in harmony with the history of 
the kings of Israel and Judah; for nowhere do we find the man- 
slayer fleeing to such a city of refuge. Rather he escapes to some 
shrine or local sanctuary. 

In one direction the deuteronomists are thought to have been 
merciless: in their violent opposition to all image-worshipers and 
to all who adhered to other gods than Yahveh. As reformers this 
had been their main contention. Here unequivocally they had 
placed their emphasis. Their many editorial notes as compilers 
or revisers of J and E had to do largely with their new Yahvism 
and their efforts to extirpate old forms of worship, the local sanc- 
tuaries and their rites, and everything that had to do with other 
gods than their own. That Yahveh should be sought at a central 
sanctuary was not so much because they localized him in thought 
as because they felt that they could more easily control the char- 
acter of his worship. As Dr. Driver has said: ‘Worship at dif- 
ferent places would tend (as in the case of Ba‘al, and many other 
ancient deities) to generate different conceptions of the God 
worshiped, and might even lead to the syncretistic confusion of 
Jehovah with other deities. The concentration of worship in a 
single spot was thus a necessary providential stage in the puri- 
fication of the popular idea of God” (“Deuteronomy,” J.C.C., 
Introd., xxix). While we recognize this statement as valid we 
must not overlook the nature of their propaganda. They seem 
to have expected that fire and sword would be used in ridding the 
land of all traces of the worship they abhorred. It pleased them to 
imagine Yahveh to have given command through Moses for the 
extermination of numerous peoples, as those of Heshbon, of Bashan, 
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and of Canaan (2:30 ff.; 3:1 ff.; 7:1 ff.; 20:16 ff.; cf. parallel 
passages in Num. and Josh., most of which are deuteronomic). 
In the case of the latter the reason for the proposed extermination 
was given: ‘For they will turn away thy posterity from following 
me, that they may serve other gods.”’ The reasons given for sparing 
the Moabites and the Ammonites must have seemed valid to the 
contemporaries of the deuteronomists, though hardly plausible to 
us (2:4 ff., 9, 19). Indeed provisions were made for the reception 
of descendants of these people into Israel, provisions which point 
to the fact that the Book of Deuteronomy was written prior to the 
time when they made themselves to be detested by the struggling 
people of Judea. This presumably was long after the fall of 
Jerusalem. It may have been in the Greek period. The deuter- 
onomists could safely represent Moses as having given command to 
extirpate the Canaanites because by the deuteronomist period the 
Canaanites had so intermarried with the Hebrews that they had 
become entirely absorbed. It is not necessary to suppose that 
such an imaginative writing of their people’s past, though they 
made it appear on the whole to be a very bloody one, really made 
their contemporaries more cruel. Few may have ever suffered 
death at the hands of men under deuteronomic influence. Even 
the story of Josiah’s drastic reformation is probably a deuteronomic 
story, without any basis of fact, published one hundred or more 
years after that king’s time. It is true that they did enact a statute 
that provided for the punishment of all who were found worshiping 
other gods and those who lured members of their families from the 
service of Yahveh (7:2 ff.; cf. 13:6 ff.). Death by stoning was to 
be the penalty; but it is doubtful if it was enforced; if, indeed, 
there was occasion for it. While, then, the provisions of Deuter- 
onomy having to do with religious nonconformity were severe, 
serious as were the interests imperiled, it is likely they were made 
so largely for purposes of intimidation, and that at heart these 
men were more humane than their ecclesiastical statutes make them 


to appear. 

The fact should not be overlooked that this school of reformers, 
who deserve to be named with the writing prophets, as creators of 
post-exilic Israel, in setting themselves to abolish the local sanc- 
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tuaries and the abominations for which they were responsible, did 
make provision for the slaughter of animals at home: ‘‘Notwith- 
standing thou mayest kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, whatever 
thou dost desire, according to the blessing of Yahveh thy God 
which he hath given” (12:15; cf. v. 21). This was thoroughly 
in keeping with the humanitarian thoughtfulness of the deuter- 
onomists. 

Nothing that has been brought out in this paper seems, in the 
thought of the writer, to militate against the conviction that the 
deuteronomists, however old many of their laws may have been, 
and some as we have seen were taken bodily from the Book of 
the Covenant, did not live and labor before the fall of Jerusalem, 
as most scholars surmise. It was as one of the early waves of the 
returning exile that they found their opportunity of winning the 
people to their new Yahvism. In doing this, as men profoundly hu- 
manitarian, almost as much so as the early writing prophets, they 
sought to soften and humanize the lives of their people. If, as 
pious Zionists, they made a notable contribution to the religion 
of Israel, they none the less did much as ardent humanitarians to 
civilize their people and make them prosperous and happy. 
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THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS 


REV. JOHN LEARD DAWSON 
Sussex, N.B. 


In dealing with this theme one has first to say who Jesus was 
and is, then ask what it would be for such a person to be sinless, 
and, finally, to determine, if he can, whether Jesus was really 
sinless or not. In giving our answer to the first of these questions 
we may state an affirmation which comes to us from every side— 
He was aman. The New Testament writers lead the way here, 
telling us of his birth and infancy, his boyhood, his consecration 
to God, his temptations and distresses, his prayers to his divine 
Father, his human agony in Gethsemane and on the cross, and of 
his death and burial. While they most positively affirmed his 
resurrection from the dead and his ascension to glory, they still 
spoke of him as “Jesus of Nazareth, a man... .” “and how 
God consecrated him his Christ by enduing him with the Holy 
Spirit and with power” (Acts 2:23; 10:38). When Paul asserted 
the unity of God and the existence of one mediator between God 
and men, he declared that this mediator was “‘the man Christ 
Jesus” (I Tim. 2:5). It is in these same New Testament writers, 
of course, that we find the doctrine of both his pre-existence and 
persistence as the Son of God. But constantly and consistently 
they represent him as having become a man, and seem never to 
have been troubled by any feelings of perplexity in view of his 
complete humanness. They believed he had no independent 
authority, but received continuous authorization from his Father. 
He could not even perform his first miracle without a clear intima- 
tion that it would be well-timed. They taught also that his power 
to do deeds that were beyond the ability of others did not spring 
from within, but came upon him from without; and that he himself 
anticipated that these deeds would be exceeded by those of his 
followers. They even saw in his life the proof that apart from 
heavenly aid, incessantly given in answer to prayers that were 
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sometimes associated “with earnest crying and with tears,” he 
would have failed both in his mission and his personal career. 
And when his earthly task was ended and he was about to pass 
from their sight to the Father, they understood him to say that 
the enlarged authority then given him was strictly delegated 
authority, and would continue only until the Father had through 
his instrumentality, along with the mightier instrumentality of the 
Holy Spirit, secured the complete triumph of the principles of love 
and truth which he had been sent to exemplify and enforce. In 
brief, Jesus was, to his apostles, a man while he was here in the 
flesh, and still a man after his resurrection and entrance upon his 
glorified career in the invisible. That is to say, he was God become 
man and continuing as such. 

These apostles were Jews, not Greeks. They were, therefore, 
content to abide without questioning in what they regarded as 
their world of ascertained facts. They rejoiced in the essential 
greatness of their Master and Savior. Had they philosophized at 
all, they would have said that the pre-existent Son of God did not 
in becoming a man cease to exist. Had he ceased to exist he could 
not have become a man at all. He had not ceased to exist, but 
only to exist as God. Hence, though now he was a man, he was 
divine still—the God-man. 

What they did say, or, rather, what they continually assumed, 
was that everything that he had done as Creator, Upholder, and 
Revealer, prior to his incarnation, had now to stand associated 
with the name of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of God; since it 
couid be credited to no other either on earth or in heaven. An 
individual’s record attaches to himself alone, no matter what the 
changes which may take place in him. So to them he was “ Jesus 
Christ yesterday and today—yes, and for ever.’’ He was the one 
who came down, stayed here for a time in our humanity, and then, 
in our humanity glorified, went up to where he was before. In his 
own person they saw him lift this humanity of ours, even while 
he was here in the flesh, to heights only imagined before. And all 
he did he did as a man. : 

Accepting, therefore, all that the New Testament writers affirm 
about the pre-existence and divinity of Jesus, we must recognize 
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that it is as a man that we are to consider him when we ask whether 
he was sinless or not. But we cannot intelligently proceed with 
our inquiry until we have first named one of the outstanding facts 
of our humanity. This fact is ignorance. To enter upon a 
human career is to begin as a babe, with no knowledge at all, and 
always remain a learner. It must not be forgotten that the New 
Testament writers present Jesus to us as both a babe and a learner. 
It is recorded of him that he grew in knowledge in his boyhood. 
He did not know at the time of his baptism on what precise line 
he was to conduct his career, and it was only as he moved cautiously 
forward that all became clear. During two years or more of his 
public life he did not think of his ministry as meant for any but 
Jews. When on his one vacation outside the territory of his own 
people, he declared to a pleading Canaanitish woman that he had 
no mission to her or her people. There and later he learned a 
new lesson regarding his own work. He confessed his ignorance of 
the time of a future event, and told his apostles, even after his 
resurrection, that the Father had reserved “times and hours... . 
for his own decision.”” We have no hint either that he had a wider 
geographical or literary knowledge than the men of his time. He 
had no reputation whatever for learning. What gave him superi- 
ority and authority was his amazing spiritual insight. He read the 
heart of God and the heart of men as no other ever did, and so was 
wiser than all others in the essential things of human life. 

His knowledge and originality, even in the field of ethics, can 
easily be overestimated. He did not originate either ‘‘the first 
and great commandment” or “‘the second.’”’ Thou shalt love thy 
God with all thy powers and thy neighbor as thyself arrived ages 
before his coming. He found these commandments in the sacred 
writings of his people, and codified and illuminated them in his 
teaching. He was ahead of his times on divorce, on oaths, and 
on the requital of injuries, but he never even hinted at the great 
moral reforms of recent years. The Father had not made him 
acquainted with the “times and hours” in which the great prin- 
ciples he affirmed would work themselves out in these and all other 
particulars. From the standpoint of the moral reformer, as well 
as from that of the scholar, he was a man of his own time. 
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Now knowledge has so much to do with the correctness of 
human conduct that no thinker on the subject believes it possible 
for a life which is perfect in the sense of being complete in every 
particular to be lived, until the time arrives when all the relation- 
ships of men toward each other, with all the duties arising out of 
them shall have become fully known. Ignorance is one of the 


greatest foes to progress, and progress is the one road to per- 
fection. If, then, the perfect life is the life which is complete in 
every particular, Jesus did not live the perfect life. His times did 
not make it possible. The best he could do was to live as com- 
plete a life as was then within reach. And he would find it the 
same today, if he were here in the flesh, and living in the most 
Christian country on the planet. If, therefore, sinlessness and 
full-blown perfection are to be considered as one and the same 
thing in connection with a human life, it cannot be claimed that 
Jesus was sinless. But this is by no means the last word on the 
subject. 

We have now reached the place where it is necessary to state 
the self-evident fact that the claim that Jesus was sinless must be 
judged by the ethical standards of those magnificent men who first 
put it forward. What did the New Testament writers mean by 
sinlessness ? After we have discovered this, and decided whether 
Jesus was sinless in the sense in which they used the term, we can, 
if we wish, ask whether sinlessness in their sense could be regarded 
as sinlessness here and now. 

It can be said at once that the principle which guided the New 
Testament writers in this matter is the common-sense one that 


‘the attitude of an individual toward good and evil is not to be 


found in any outward act whatever, but in the disposition and 
purpose from which his acts proceed. They held that to make 
himself a sinner against God in connection with any given action 
the doer of the deed must at least fear beforehand that he would 
in that way either injure his neighbor or disobey or offend his 
God, or that he would thus disobey and offend his own conscience. 
They held, that is to say, that as far as ignorance existed it stood 
forth as a valid excuse for any act or word which was wrong in 
itself, and that as far as knowledge of its wrongness stood associated 
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in the mind of the doer or speaker of any such word or act, it was 
proof positive of guilt on his part. Luke and John present the 
following as words of Jesus himself on this subject: ‘‘The servant 
who knows his master’s wishes and yet does not prepare and act 
accordingly will receive many lashes; while one who does not 
know his master’s wishes, but acts so as to deserve a flogging, will 
receive but few.” “If I had not come and spoken to them, they 
would have had no sin to answer for; but as it is they have no 
excuse for their sin. .... If I had not done among them such 
works as no one else ever did, they would have had no sin to answer 
for; but, as it is, they have both seen and hated both me and my 
Father” (see also John 9:41). Paul’s words in his letter to the 
Romans are terse and clear—‘‘ Where no Law exists, no breach of 
it is possible... . . Sin cannot be charged against a man where 
no Law exists. .... Love fully satisfies the Law.”’ Over against 
this last word may be placed this strong one of John, “Every one 
who hates his brother is a murderer.” 

Jesus and his apostles after him emphasized knowledge, on the 
one hand, and disposition on the other. They taught that to love 
was for the person loving to abstain at once and continually from 
everything known by him to be injurious to the object of his 
affections, and to do instead every helpful thing that lay in his 
power; and that a man should love his very enemies. It was by 
this high standard that the apostles of our Lord measured him. 
Let us listen to some of them as they announce the result. Peter 
says, ‘He ‘never sinned, nor was anything deceitful ever heard 
from his lips.’ He was abused but he did not answer with abuse; 
he suffered but he did not threaten.”” On the contrary, “He 
‘himself carried our sins’ in his own body to the cross, so that we 
might die to our sins, and live for righteousness.”’ Peter knew 
Jesus better than any other man, excepting John, perhaps, and 
his deliberate written word is that Jesus never sinned in either 
act or speech. He never showed wrong disposition, but went to 
the cross, even, in the spirit of a love that carried every sinner on 
its heart in yearning for his salvation. John’s testimony is that 
‘in him sin has no place.”” He never admitted sin into his nature; 
so sin never prepared itself a room or abiding place there. ‘Holy, 
innocent, spotless, withdrawn from sinners,” is the description 
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given of him by the writer of the letter to the Hebrews. And his 
word concerning his own consciousness, according to John 8:28, 
29, was, “I do nothing of myself... . . I say just what the Father 
has taught me..... I always do what pleases him.” No sins 
of presumption, no running before he was sent—obedience to the 
Father represented by every word he uttered and every deed he 
did; is the claim that welled up from the clear depths of Christ’s 
own knowledge of himself, according to the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

Does someone say, ‘After all, however, he was a man 
of his own time, as we are of ours, and his obedience was only as 
far as he knew. We know more of the particulars of human 
righteousness than he did; just as those who come after us will 
know more of them than we do. So admitting his claims in full, 
it must be remembered that he could not have lived a complete 
human life’’ ? 

Such words as these have a foundation in fact which we have 
already recognized, and they deserve careful attention. The first 
thing that should be said in view of them is this: He convinced 
men whose chief business in our world was the pursuit of righteous- 
ness and real holiness that he never once failed where they did— 
that his inner life, as well as his outward, was in perfect harmony 
with all of moral good and the will of God that he did know. And 
they saw so much in his life beyond what they had ever been able 
to build into their own that they regarded him as knowing prac- 
tically everything. Instead of having to make apologies for his 
ignorance, they stood amazed at his knowledge. This is clear. 
It is equally clear that no other man ever impressed the heart of 
his fellows in this manner, and to the same extent. No other man 
was ever regarded as sinless by the holiest of his contemporaries, 
who were at the same time the men who knew him best. Here 
Jesus Christ stands forth unique and glorious, clothed with the 
perfect calm which could enwrap only the man whose fine com- 
posure had never been disturbed by any self-accusings. It was 
to the holy he seemed holiest, and to them he seemed perfectly 
holy. 

Now how would a life of this sort be regarded if it should present 
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itself in one of our towns or cities today? It would certainly be 
misunderstood and persecuted. But how would it impress men 
after it had run its remarkable course and reached its extraordinary 
termination? If aman should arise among ourselves whose every 
word and act, and his very dispositions, were as far as we could 
see in perfect harmony with the law of love toward both God and 
men, from the beginning to the end of his career—if he should 
seem in our eyes never to have been a transgressor in even the 
slightest particular, but to have given himself without a moment’s 
cessation to the most unselfish service, alike Godward and man- 
ward; would we speak of him as having been sinless or not ? 

We know what sin is. We have long defined it as any trans- 
gression of, or want of conformity to, the law of God. And when 
we have been asked to define the law of God, we have done it in 
two ways, and said (1) It is that perfect and complete ethical code 
which is to be found in the absolute holiness of God himself; and 
(2) It is that same code as far as it has become a matter of knowl- 
edge to any individual whose character or conduct may happen to 
be under consideration... When we are asked why we have the 
two definitions, and not one only, we answer that we need the first, 
because we must keep ourselves reminded that the holiness of God 
has more of duty and privilege in store for us than any man has 
ever seen as yet; and we need the second as a standard with 
which to measure individual accountability, on the one hand, and 
individual moral worth, on the other; since the first cannot be 
used in this way at all, on account of the fact that beyond a certain 
point no man has ever yet known what it is in its various particu- 
lars. In other words, no man can test another by the standard 
of absolute holiness. For no man knows what that standard is, 
except in part. He can judge only by the particulars he knows, 
whether it is himself or another he has under scrutiny. So any 
man who should in disposition and purpose, as well as in word and 
deed, live in complete and positive obedience to all the requirements 
of the divine holiness, as far as they had become known to him, 
would be sinless from the viewpoint of his own consciousness. And 
if any man with a larger knowledge of these requirements than any 
or all of his contemporaries should attain to this complete and 
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positive obedience, he would be sinless, not only from the viewpoint 
of his own consciousness, but also, and even more distinctly, in the 
unprejudiced opinion of all who knew him. That is to say, if 
Jesus had led a nineteenth-century life with the same devotion to 
God and duty that he showed in the first-century life that he 
actually did live, there would be no hesitation on our part in 
ascribing sinlessness to him today, particularly if he had begun 
his public career during the second half, beginning, let us say, with 
1875. 

Sinlessness is one thing; absolute holiness, and even complete 
human righteousness, another. It was probably because Jesus, 
the human learner, had discovered this for himself that he turned 
so sharply once upon a flattering inquirer with the word “Why do 
you call me good? No one is good but God.” The New Testa- 
ment claim for Jesus is simply that he was sinless. 

Jesus was not jealous of those who were to succeed him. He 
was at once too generous and too sure of himself for that. He 
knew the future would be his, and rejoiced all the more because 
those who were to follow him would surpass him in their grip upon 
the whole human situation, and in the things they would be able 
to accomplish. He knew that their success would be his, along 
with the whole new order of things which he came to establish, 
and retired to superintend under his Father. 

Our conclusion touching the sinlessness of Jesus is this: Com- 
plete human righteousness follows upon complete human knowledge 
along ethical lines, and can never be attained apart from it. Jesus 
came fairly to open up the way for this attainment by living a life 
in perfect inner agreement with the highest principles that can 
ever govern a human career, and in complete harmony with the 
fullest ethical knowledge of his time; that is to say, he came to 
do, and actually did, all that a man of his time could possibly 
do along the lines of ethical duty. And in doing this he accom- 
plished a thing which was never done before, and has never been 
done since. He never failed in either disposition or purpose, but 
lived toward both God and his fellows, from first to last, a life 
that was, not only to those holy men who knew him best, but also 
to his own highly enlightened and sensitive conscience, free from 
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every stain of wrongdoing on the one hand, and of neglected duty 
on the other. It may be confidently added that in achieving this 
moral and spiritual triumph he reached in principle a height beyond 
which no man can ever go. For it is impossible for anyone to do 
more than live up to his own highest light. And, let me repeat it, 
the glory of that achievement, so far, belongs to Jesus Christ alone. 

One other question seems to demand an answer before this 
discussion closes. Was sinlessness easier for Jesus than it would 
be now? Let each find his answer as he notes the tremendous 
odds which truth and righteousness had to face in that old world of 
decayed and abandoned ideals. Will sinlessness be easier or more 
difficult when all men have at length through Jesus been lifted to 
the same high level? They will then all be helpers of each other, 
and they will remember to his glory and praise that he alone kept 
man’s highest way when the task was all but impossible even for 
himself, and every man he met was to some extent, at least, a 
hinderer. 


Fra Angelico 
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Exploration and Discovery 


THE RYLANDS PAPYRI 


The newly published volume of Rylands Papyri (Greek Papyri in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester, Vol. I), edited by Arthur S. Hunt 
(1911), contains sixty literary pieces, ranging in date from the first 
century before Christ to the sixth century of our era. Twelve of these 
are biblical or Christian. There are three papyri of parts of the Sep- 
tuagint Old Testament (Deut., Job, Psalms) and two of parts of the 
New Testament (Rom., chap. 12, and Titus, chaps. 1, 2). This last was 
written in the third century, and so ranks with the Oxyrhynchus Matthew 
and John in age. An interesting hymn (sixth century) and several 
liturgical fragments, together with a certificate of pagan sacrifice from 
the Decian persecution (A.D. 250), the sixth such document thus far 
published, complete this remarkable group of Christian papyri. 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO CYRENE 


Wide attention has recently been drawn to the American expedition 
to Cyrene by the tragic fate of one of the leaders of the expedition, 
Mr. H. F. DeCou, who was shot by disaffected Arabs on March 11, 
1911. The great promise of Cyrene as a virgin field for excavation has 
long been suspected, and in recent years definitely affirmed, as a result 
perhaps of some hours spent at the spot by a party of scholars a few 
years ago. The place is difficult of access, and the dangers from the 
ignorant and fanatical native population have been clear from the first. 
Richard Norton, the director of the present expedition, landed at Ben- 
gazi, North Africa, in May, 1910, and with an escort of soldiers and a 
small caravan of animals, made a journey of several days along the coast, 
eastward, through Tokra and Merdj, to Cyrene. This preliminary and 
exploratory visit was followed in the autumn of 1910 by the commence- 
ment of operations at Cyrene. Work began on October 29, and con- 
tinued through the winter. Brief preliminary reports in the Bulletin 
of the Archaeological Institute show that remains of spacious Roman 
and Greek buildings were immediately uncovered. Notwithstanding 
the lamentable death of Mr. DeCou work is to be resumed this coming 
autumn. The vast proportions of the ancient city offer an unlimited 
field for work, and the expedition promises much for the archaeology of 
New Testament, as well as earlier, times. 
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Tue Bennett Museum of Christian Archaeology at the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIll., was opened May 22, 1911, with an 
illustrated lecture on “The Art and Monuments of Early Christian Rome 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries,’ by Professor George N. Olcott, 
Ph.D., Columbia University. 


Dr. Cart CLEMEN of the University of Bonn has recently been 
transferred from the theological to the philosophical faculty, and appointed 
professor of the science of religion (Ausserordentlicher Professor fiir 
Religionswissenschaft) in that institution. 


Kart BoRNHAUSEN, of the theological faculty at Marburg, is 
spending the spring and summer in visiting American seminaries, uni- 
versities, and summer meetings. 


At the request of Solomon Feingold, editor of The Truth, a weekly 
paper published in Jerusalem in English, French, and Hebrew, we make 
the following citations from an article recently appearing in that paper. 
The matter is one that concerns directly or indirectly a relatively 
large number of people. 

Our foreign readers will doubtless be surprised to learn the strange fact 
that among the eighty-seven thousand inhabitants of Jerusalem, there are 
no less than 15,000 professional mendicants who thrive and wax fat upon 
systematic imposture, practiced upon the benevolent and simple-minded of 
every country on the face of the globe. 

Addresses are procured by specially delegated and well-paid agents who 
travel all over the world with the main object of collecting the names of all 
those Jews or Gentiles who are likely to extend their sympathies to the poor 
and suffering of the Holy City. 

Millions of addresses are thus received with characteristic and voluminous 
annotations, minutely depicting the nature of each individual, his business, 
his religious denomination, and very often his or her eccentricities and hobbies, 
so that the petitions may be drawn up accordingly and thus touch the right 
chord in the compassionate soul of the recipient. 

It is estimated that these high-class epistolary beggars send out about 
50,000,000 letters per annum and the post-offices are reaping harvests in con- 
sequence of this flourishing business. In order to gain the patronage of these 
mendicant associations, the various postal administrations vie with each 
other by offering greater reductions and better conditions, and great fecilities 
of payment for stamps. 
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Book Reviews 


MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 


James Moffatt is well known to students of the New Testament through 
his Historical New Testament, which with its tables, introductions, and 
analyses has been widely used. It was in essence an introduction to 
the New Testament, and gave a hint of what might be expected of its 
author in this direction, but it was on no such scale as the new volume 
in the “International Theological Library.”* Of this new book it may 
be said at the outset, that no such work on New Testament introduction 
has ever been produced in English, and few in other languages can com- 
pare with it. It is free, incisive, and encyclopaedic; profoundly learned, 
comprehensive of all shades of opinion, and generally candid and unbiased. 

Moffatt’s valuable historical tables dealing with the Roman Empire, 
Jewish and Christian literature, and Greek and Latin literature from 
230 B.C. to 375 A.D. compose the bulk of his prefatory material, and give 
a hint of the wide range of his patristic and other citations. In his 
preface, he reminds the student of the two commandments of research: 
to work at the sources, and to learn the literature of the subject, and it 
is in this excellent spirit that the work is written. In his Prolegomena 
(pp. 1-58), Moffatt presents an illuminating survey of the method of 
introduction, of the relation (or non-relation) of canonicity to introduc- 
tion, of the traditional arrangements of New Testament writings, of the 
structure and composition of the New Testament, its literary forms 
and characteristics, and the early circulation of its several documents. 
In all this the historical approach is faithfully, and sometimes brilliantly, 
observed, and many an underlying or adjacent problem is handled with 
freshness, insight, and learning. 

The first chapter, “The Correspondence of Paul,” is prefaced with 
a compact summary of ancient, mediaeval, and modern works on the 
Pauline epistles. Not the least striking feature of Moffatt’s work is 
found in these brief comprehensive bibliographical summaries with which 
the several discussions are introduced. The clear movement of Moffatt’s 
treatment in this notable chapter has been somewhat obscured by the 
printer, book-title, chapter title, and names of epistles alternating in 


tAn Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. (International Theo- 
logical Library.) By James Morratr. New York: Scribner, ro11.  xli+630 
pages. $2.50. 
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the head-lines on no very intelligible principle. The work of von Dob- 
schiitz and of Harnack on the Thessalonian letters appeared too late to 
be taken account of here; but nothing of importance in print when 
Moffatt wrote would seem to have escaped him. Moffatt accepts the 
two Thessalonian letters, Galatians, the two Corinthian letters, Romans, 
Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians (not Ephesians and the pastorals), 
and treats them in the order given. 

A second chapter deals with the “Historical Literature, the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts”; a third with “Homilies and Pastorals’”—£phe- 
sians, Hebrews, and the catholic epistles, except I John; a fourth with 
the Apocalypse, and a fifth, unnamed, with I John and the Gospel of 
John. The ten pages of index at the end are helpful, but are quite inade- 
quate to cover the immense range of names and subjects dealt with in 
the book. ; 

Of individual positions much might well be said. Moffatt adheres 
to the North Galatian destination of Galatians, but he has an uphill 
fight to defend it, and his list of arguments against-the rival theory (p. 99) 
is surprisingly weak. Ephesians is regarded as a general homily addressed 
to gentile Christians by a Paulinist, between 75 and 85 A.D. For the 
synoptic problem, Moffatt holds to the mechanical Q criticism, now prev- 
alent. In identifying Q with the Logia of Matthew he recovers for the 
Two-Document Theory the external testimony on which it was originally 
built, and apart from which it shows so little strength. One wonders 
why he still calls this second source in German fashion by the algebraic 
Q, when he knows its name. Moffatt is better acquainted with other 
theories besides his own than most recent synoptic writers. But it is 
strange that the two so-called “interpolations,” small and great, in Luke, 
with their striking Mark-free bodies of material, have not suggested to 
him a saner path by which to approach the synoptic labyrinth. Moffatt 
favors the Petrine authorship of I Peter, explaining the Pauline touches 
as due to the hand of the amanuensis Silvanus. II Peter “is a catholic 
epistle, addressed to Christendom in general” in the second century. 
The John of the Apocalypse is probably the presbyter John, well known 
in the Asian circle. The Fourth Gospel is later than the Synoptics 
and earlier than 110 A.D. It is the work not of the apostle, but of his 
circle, and it is only when taken as symbolic that its narratives yield 
their full meaning. In all his positions, Moffatt writes with freshness 
and originality, and while he may occasionally misspeak himself, or 
express himself abruptly, there is in general a distinct quality about 
his style. In his discussions, he more than once refuses to be hurried 
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into a decision where the evidence is not sufficient to warrant one; a 
habit which will disappoint, but should reassure, the reader. 

Moffatt has shown a truly cosmopolitan spirit in his handling of the 
literature; no other writer on introduction has equaled him here. Trojan 
and Tyrian are treated alike—British, continental, and American scholars 
are brought under contribution to enrich these crowded pages, and British 
scholarship is to be congratulated upon this work, which is, as it shoula 
be, the best New Testament introduction in the English language. 

Many lapses in matters of detail, most of them doubtless mere mis- 
prints, should be corrected in a later edition, and to that end are noted 
here: 


(p. 18), evoeBeia (p. 28), aiwvi, (p. 33), (p. 45), 
dmavtnows (p. 71), waApo, I Cor. 15:15 for 14:15 (p. 80), €Addv (p. 82), 
av for (p. 89), (p. 97), idod, (p. 110), ri (p. 114), 
oi for of XAdns (p. 116), Wortschiitz, reAetou (p. 155), oxia (p. 157), 
oixodopeiobe for (p. 173), (p. 176), (p. 206), 
motéws (p. 216), év TH épypw (pp. 219, 229), dpxn (p. 221), Tas xpeius, 
mwpwors (p. 233), Koivn (p. 236), opvpis (p. 237), papyrus for parchment, 
dre for Ott, (p. 242), (p. 263), rovrov (p. 264), yeveréws (p. 270), 
(p. 272), wiwv (p. 278), dvixos (p. 279), mpooriBevar (p. 297), 
(p. 298), mpdxorrw (p. 300), mvixta (p. 307), abrav (p. 311), 
Oveoreaa (p. 324), (p. 348), mvevparixor (p. 355), (p. 359), 
second century for third? (p. 390), "E@éovovs (pp. 393, 397, 432), Antiochen 
(p. 394), Sov (p. 407), (p. 422), Ti odv (p. 426), dpyn, TeAciorys 
(p. 427), “EBpatovs (2d) for “EBpacos, dvabewpew, Bonfeia (p. 435), meTdoxor 
(p. 436), for (Jas. 1:12) (p. 458), mpoowzov (p. 459), tdov 
(p. 463), (p. 479), (p. 481), dyamyros (p. 482), dAnOns, 
(p. 501), trav for (p. 506), vaos (p. 511), (p. 524), avroddak- 
tos (p. 526), damovia (p. 533), Expaooev, orda (p. 535), (Pp. 543), 
Chwolsohn (p. 547), €pwvjoa (p. 565), €av (p. 572), Peter’s for Peter (p. 576), 
dvtixpioro., Xpioros (p. 585), (p. 588), wadatos, ovpavos 
(p. 590), BarriaOn (p. 595), (p. 598), (p. 602), 
xvi (p. 603). 

Mere omissions of accent, frequent before enclitics, and a few even 
more obvious misprints are not included in this list. A strange pref- 
erence for Tischendorf over Westcott-Hort appears in numerous accents, 
breathings, spellings, and readings: @Atyus (p. 79), eoed in Luke 8:42 
(p. 265), (p. 386), Tuxexds (p. 394), Sevrepotparw (p. 266), 
(p. 278), “Iwdvvys, “EBpatos, ‘lepoveadyp, etc. (but observe Hort’s ‘lepov- 
gary, etc., p. 279), Spué (p. 542); see further pp. 30, 542. Is Dr. 
Hort being forgotten in his own land? Or has the sheer weight of 
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German textual inertia overcome Dr. Moffatt? The less correct 
“autor” (passim) and “Brundusium” (p. 451) are disturbing. And 
while precision in proper names is most desirable, and the Vulgate has 
clearly influenced us too much in Calvary, Olivet, etc., spellings like 
Kapharnaum, Ikonium, Thessalonika, Polykarp, Timotheus, Judas (of 
the epistle) only go half-way (why not still more precisely Thessalonike, 
Ioudas, Polykarpos, etc.?) and effect no real improvement. But these 
are trifles in comparison with the great and undoubted excellences of 
Dr. Moffatt’s work. It is probably somewhat too technical at times for 
the general reader; but the student of the New Testament will find it 
indispensable. 


Epcar J. GooDSsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

CHAMBERLIN, GEeorGIA Louise. The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders 

of Israel. A Textbook for Students in Secondary Schools and for Popular Study. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. xviiit+237. $1.00. 

This book has already demonstrated its fitness for use by students of high- 
school grade. Having been published in parts during the past year, it has been in 
use in a large number of classes and has met with hearty praise. It is abundantly 
supplied with maps and illustrations and in every way made attractive to the young. 


It is certainly one of the best volumes in the series of Constructive Bible Studies 
to which it belongs. 


JEREMIAS, ALFRED. The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East. Manual 
of Biblical Archaeology. English Edition, Translated from the Second German 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, by C. L. Beaumont. Edited by 
C. H. W. Johns. 2 vols. New York: Putnam, 1o11. Pp. xlii+683. $7.00. 


This is on the whole the most comprehensive presentation of the view that repre- 
sents the religion of the Old Testament as in very large measure descended from the 
astrological and mythological systems of the ancient East which are best preserved 
in the religion and literature of old Babylonia. The work of translation has been 
well done, and the book in its English dress is an advance upon the German original 
in form and contents as well as in price. It is not a book for the casual reader, but for 
the diligent and careful student. Even though the theory of the author should fail 
to find approval, yet he and his translator deserve our gratitude for the large amount 
of information they here make accessible to the English reader. 


Wricut, Witt1aM Atpis. The Hexaplar Psalter. Being the Book of Psalms in Six 
English Versions. Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. Pp. vi+38o. 
$8.00. 


The six versions here printed in parallel columns are those of the Coverdale 
Bible (1535), the Great Bible (1539), the Geneva Bible (1560), the Bishops’ 
Bible (1568), the Authorized Version (1611), and the Revised Version (1885). In 
addition to these six versions, printed in their original form as to spelling, etc., Dr. 
Wright gives in the Appendix the marginal readings of each version and the variations 
in the successive editions of the Coverdale Bible and of the Great Bible and also of 
the Bishops’ Bible. The volume is of interest and value from many points of view 
aside from the story it tells of the development of the English Bible. It offers, for 
example, materials for a history of the English language during the last four hundred 
years. 


SnyDER, H. N. Selections from the Old Testament. Edited with Introduction and 

Notes. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. xix+210. 30 cents. 

These selections are from the Authorized Version and are intended to meet sug- 
gestions of the National Conference on Entrance Requirements that selections from the 
Old Testament be accepted as part of the entrance requirements in English literature. 
The introduction states a few common facts regarding the origin of the King James 
Version and the character of the Old Testament. The notes are very few, but for the 
most part reliable and helpful. 
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Kino, E.G. Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1911. Pp. xv+156. Is. 


The title is somewhat misleading, since the book includes selections from the 
whole range of Old Testament poetry. It is used, however, in distinction from 
neo-Hebraic or post-biblical poetry. The workmanship is on the whole very good. 
But there is lacking any visible unity of method or purpose in the treatment and the 
result is somewhat in the nature of fragmentary sketches. Many suggestions of 
interest are presented. 


Brown, J. History of the English Bible. Cambridge: The University Press, 1o11. 
Pp. vi+136. 1s. 
An excellent résumé of the interesting story of the development of the English 
Bible. The main facts are related in an effective manner and the text is supplemented 


by excellent illustrations. For the busy man, no better summary of the history could 
be desired. 


Back, J. SUTHERLAND. The Book of Joshua. [The Smaller Cambridge Bible for 
Schools.] New ed. Cambridge: The University Press, 1910. Pp. 145. Is. 


How, J. C. H. Joel and Amos, with Introduction and Notes. [The Smaller Cam- 

bridge Bible for Schools.] Cambridge: The University Press, 1910. Pp. 119. 

These two little books belong to a series which dispenses with all technicalities 
and aims at meeting the needs of students in secondary schools and of the common 
man. It is doubtful if the almost total disregard of the questions raised by modern 
scholarship and of its generally accepted conclusions is altogether wise. The average 
man needs to know what is going on in Bible-study. Within this limitation these 
commentaries will be found very useful by the average Sunday-school teacher. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Hit, J. Hamiyn. The Earliest Life of Christ Ever Compiled from the Four Gospels, 
being the Diatessaron of Tatian (ca. A.D. 160) Literally Translated from the 
Arabic Version and Containing the Four Gospels Woven into One Story. With 
an Introduction and Notes. Second Edition Abridged. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, t910. Imported by Scribners. Pp. 224. $1.25 net. 

A convenient reprint of Hill’s translation of the Arabic Diatessaron, with a popu- 
lar introduction. 

The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. The Gospels of Sts. Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and the Acts of the Apostles. New editions, revised and enlarged. 
Cambridge: University Press. Five volumes. 30 cents each. 


The original editions of these very useful books, written by Carr, Maclear, Farrar, 
Plummer, and Lanchester, appeared twenty years ago. They have served a highly 
useful purpose during this period, and in their somewhat modified form will still be 
valuable helps for less advanced biblical study. It is only to be regretted that the 
revision has not been more thoroughgoing and modern. The use of Scrivener’s 
Cambridge Paragraph Bible for the body of the text has necessitated many corrections 
in the notes. The comment is in general intelligent and helpful, but the introductions 
are disappointingly weak on the critical side. 


Apsott, Epwin A. The Son of Man, or Contributions to the Study of the Thoughts 
of Jesus. Cambridge: University Press, t910. Pp. lii+873. 16s. 6d. net. 


It is the contention of Dr. Abbott that in using the term “‘son of man,” or 
‘“* Adam,” Jesus meant to describe himself as the representative of man as God intended 
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him to be, i.e., of “divine Humanity.” Properly seeking, in Jesus’ favorite designa- 
tion of himself, a hint of his idea of his mission, Dr. Abbott applies this interpretation 
to the leading features of Jesus’ work and teaching, and finds them illuminated by it 
and it confirmed by them. Dr. Abbott’s method is minute and painstaking, and his 
argument at some points seems a little visionary, but there is much of value and 
suggestiveness in this monumental volume. 


Rosertson, A. T. Kurzgefasste Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 
mit Beriicksichtigung der Ergebnisse der vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft 
und der Koine-Forschung. Deutsche Ausgabe von Hermann Stocks. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 911. Pp. xvi+312. M. 6. 


Friends of Professor Robertson will be interested in this attractive German 
edition of his New Testament Grammar. The lists of literature have been remodeled, 
revised, and rearranged by the translator, but are still not wholly accurate. They 
are admirably comprehensive, however. An index of Greek words is sorely needed. 


ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD, AND PLUMMER, ALFRED. A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. (International 
Critical Commentary.) New York: Scribner, t911. Pp. lxx+424. $3.00 net. 


This new volume on I Cor. fills animportant place in New Testament literature. 
The introduction is clear and compact; the epistle is referred to the early months of 
55 A.D. The English paraphrase puts one at once in possession of the editors’ general 
understanding of a passage, and the comment is in general learned and helpful, although 
at some points, as on the Lord’s Supper, a more strictly historical treatment would 
have been welcomed. The commentary will be fully reviewed in a later number of 
the Biblical World. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


Trine, R. W. The Land of Living Men. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., tg10. 

Pp. xxiv+288. $1.25. 

A book that by means of the concrete presentation of facts and an interesting 
style sets forth the injustice of the conditions that prevail throughout the economic 
and social world of today. It constitutes a plea to good and just men everywhere to 
work together. for the betterment of society. 


Cross, GEorRGE. The Theology of Schleiermacher. A Condensed Presentation of 
His Chief Work, “The Christian Faith.” Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1911. Pp. xi+544. $1.65. 

A careful and sympathetic study of the teachings of one of the greatest theologians 
of the latter part of the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth century. This 


— will serve to make Schleiermacher better known and appreciated by English 
readers. 


Mort, Joun R. The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1910. Pp. viiit+251. $1.00. 


A strong presentation of the opportunity now offered for aggressive and suc- 
cessful missionary activity the world over. The broad range of the author’s vision 
and the sanity of his policy are conspicuous. 


FRANK, HENRY. Psychic Phenomena, Science,and Immortality. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1911. Pp. 556. $2.25. 
The author seeks to demonstrate the immortality of the soul by an appeal to 
science. He decides that the soul is a ‘“‘subtle substance”? within the body which 


persists after the disintegration of the body. The demonstration is far from being 
convincing. 
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Macponatp, L. B. Life in the Making. An Approach to Religion through the 

Method of Modern Pragmatism. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. 

Pp. 223. $1.00. 

This book is of interest as showing how one pragmatist at least thinks of God 
and religion. For him, God is; but it is each man’s right to say for himself what He 
is. The only obligation pragmatism lays upon him is that he shall hold no theories 
about God and life that do not affect his experience in some way. 


Derr, E. Z. The Uncaused Being and the Criterion of Truth. To Which is Ap- 
pended an Examination of the Views of Sir Oliver Lodge Concerning the Ether 
- of Space. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., t911. Pp. viit+110. $1.00. 
A critique of the current pragmatic philosophy by an adherent of an older type 
of idealistic philosophy. 


Van Dyke, JosepH S. Be of Good Cheer. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., rg1t. 
Pp. 119. $1.00. 


A good deal of practical common-sense and true piety and too much of poetry 
ae lacks either beauty of form or inspirational qualities make this a commonplace 
k. 


Taytor, R.O. P. The Athanasian Creed in the Twentieth Century. New York: 

Scribner, 1911. Pp. 170. $1.50. 

This writer as an official called upon to recite this creed frequently in his public 
ministrations subjected it to a fresh examination with the satisfying result that he 
finds no reason “for parting with one word of the Creed” and has “come to value 
it more highly because he understands it better.” He accepts it thankfully with the 
doctrines of the Two Natures, the personal Devil and his angels, and other historic 
articles. 


Rosrnson, H. WHEELER. The Christian Doctrine of Man. New York: Scribner, 
Pp. x+365. $2.25. 

The five chapters of this work are given to (1) The Old Testament Doctrine of 
Man, (2) The New Testament Doctrine of Man, (3) Dogmatic Anthropology, (4) The 
Contributions of Post-Reformation Science and Thought, (5) The Christian Doctrine 
of Man in Relation to Current Thought. The survey of the extended history of this 
great complex of ideas is well and carefully done. The problems discussed have been 
in the center of theological debate since theology began. Dr. Robinson’s position 
is a self-consistent one and from his viewpoint some dark problems can be illuminated. 


Macponatp, D. B. Aspects of Islam. [The Hartford-Lamson Lectures for 1909.] 

New York: Macmillan, Pp. xiiit+375. 

A valuable summary of the leading teachings and characteristics of Islam for the 
use of those intending to minister as missionaries in Mohammedan lands. As the ripe 
fruit of the accurate scholarship and long study of a leading Arabist, the volume will 
find a welcome not only from those for whom it was written but also from scholars 
in general. 


Soares, T. G. A Baptist Manual. The Polity of the Baptist Churches and of the 
Denominational Organizations. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1911. Pp. xii+156. 75 cents. 

A valuable vade mecum for the pastor or church official, affording guidance in the 
conduct of almost any conceivable business that might come before a Baptist church. 


It is in no sense an authoritative compendium of Baptist law, there being no such 
thing. But it is an excellent statement'of prevailing usage in Baptist churches. 
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